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deprive any Senator of his rights or fancied rights, 
under any rule or resolution, in relation to the 
President’s message; but I. cannot understand 
that to hear the message read will be action or 
violation of any agreement that has been made. I 
doubt if it could be printed; but we must dispose 
of this question which presents itself on the ob- 
jection of a single Senator. On the other side, 
the idea is that the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage would be accompanied by debate. That 
may be; but it may be read and laid on the table, 
and it cannot be taken up to be referred and printed 
without action. But there is no idea of discussion 
now, in violation of the courtesy which is pledged. 
The message, however, should be read; it is a 
communication from the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, as to the position of the affairs of 
the country, and it would be disrespectful to him 
to refuse Jo hear it. It is his prerogative to send 
us such a message, and we cannot bind him by 
any action here, so as to deprive him of that pre- 
rogative, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and 
nays have been called for. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope the yeas and nays will 
not be insisted on The President has sent usa 
message in writing; he might, if he had chosen, 
as in the early period of the Government, have 
addressed us orally; and if he should now come 
to that desk and say, ‘‘ Senators, I have some- 
thing in relation to the state of public affairs to 
communicate to you,”’ is there a Senator who 
would refuse to hear him? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I venture to say that no 
President would come unless the Senate was reg- 
ularly organized to do its business. r 

Mr. DAVIS. Itis organized; and he has been 
notified of that fact. 

Mr. COLLAMER. On that’point I have no 
remarks to make; but it is known to Senators that 
it has been very common for debate to arise on 
the reading of a President’s message—Senators 
desiring their remarks on the message to go out 
as early as the message itself. It is their right, 
and their privilege; but if we go on with the read- 
ing of this message, in the absence of a large num- 
ber of Senators, we deprive them of that privilege ; 


| 
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| further consideration until some future day, say 
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| the third day of January, and then it can be taken 


up On a motion to print. That would be the 
least action that can be taken in relation to it. 
Mr. BRIGHT. 1 think it better to pursue the 


usual course, and that is, to move that the mes- | 


sage be printed, and let that motion lie over. The 
other course would be a violation of the agree- 
ment; but the motion which I suggest can be en- 
tered without further action. 
a printer, and, of course, no question can be 
taken. I make the motion to print the message 
and accompanying documents, and ask that it 
may lie over. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I understand that there isa 
communication from the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury, covering his annual report on the finances. 
I ask that it may be taken up, for the purpose of 


| moving to refer and print it. 


and we do it bya clear breach of our understand- || 


ing with them. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 28, nays 12; as follows: 
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YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Chesnut, 
Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, 
Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, lverson, Johnsvua of Arkansas, 
Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Nichol- 


son, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, ‘Thomson, Toombs, 
and Yulee—28. 
NAYS—Messrs. ee . Doolittle, Durkee, 


Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Trum- 
bull, and Wade—12. 


Mr. IVERSON rose during the calling of the 
roll, after Mr. Bincuam had been called, and said: 


I see that the Senator from Michigan fails to an- 
swer to his name. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule re- 
quires every Senator to vote when his name is 
called. . 

Mr. BINGHAM rose, when the call was com- | 
pleted, and recorded his vote. 

The Clerk then read the annual message of the 
President of the United States. [It will be pub- 
lished in the Ap . 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, there seems to 


be an understanding in the Senate, according to 


morning, that no business is to be transacted; that 


into some days ago. I want, at some proper | 
time, not out of season, to make some remarks on 
the message which we have heard read. I donot 
choose to do it now for several reasons, the prin- 
cipal one being that it would be a violation of the 
agreement that has been entered into; and there- 


fore I move that the message be laid on the table, 
and that the Senate adjourn, 


Mr. CLINGMAN. That is not the usual | 
course which has been pursued; and therefore I 
suggest that it would be better to postpone the 
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| then to demonstrate that the fathers of the Repub- | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 


Senate the annual report of the Secretary of the 
| Treasury on the finances 


: which was read. 


Mr. SLIDELL. 


printed. 

Mr. BIGLER. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; 
adjourned until Friday next. 


and the Senate 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 27, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. L. Eturorr. . 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
The CLERK. The question before the House 


Prayer 


is with reference to the admissibility of the reso- | 
lution of the gentleman from North Carolina, { Mr. 


Wins ow, ] and upon that question the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smirn] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, during 
my remarks on yesterday, I undertook to show 
that the whole slavery question was solemnly 
and deliberately adjusted in the convention that 
framed the Federal Constitution. I undertook 


ic, impressed with a full sense of the high re- 
| lic, 1 witl full s » of the hig! 


| sponsibility of the position they occupied, sought 


| to give peace to this Confederacy of sovereign 


and independent States by adjusting all possible 
points of collision between them. I undertook 
to show that, so far from this Weing a Constitu- 
tion which looked to the speedy termination of 
the institution of slavery, it expressly provided 
for its continuance; that, in the sternest and most 


| exacting manner, it sought to give perpetuation 
| to that institution so long as it was the pleasure 





of those interested in it. 
that, so far as the Constitution itself and the 
common sense of the country were expressed by 
it, there was no doubt it was the clear, explicit, 


|| and manifest purpose of those who framed that 
'| instrument, to fence round the institution ofsla- || 
very with the highest and most acceptable guaran- | 


tees. Having,asI trust, sufficiently demonstrated 
that position upon yesterday, I then proceeded to 
show that, notwithstanding this solemn purpose, 
indicated in the official history of the country, as 


well as in the provisions of the Constitution itself, 
| agitation commenced upon this —— the very | 
the remarks which have been indulged in this || 


r | is shown in the debates which took place then; and 
it would be a violation of an agreement entered || 


first year of the new Constitution. That agitation 
those debates show that that agitation was the foun- 
tain from which flowed all the troubles to the coun- 
try. Ithen went on to show, sir, that this subject 
continued to excite the attention of the country time 


Weare yet without | 


I move that the report be | 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and be 


” 
I move that the Senate do now 


I undertook to show | 














after time, untilat last, in 1820, upon the application | 


of Missouri for admission into the Union, violent 
opposition was made against the acknowledged 
rights, as I conceive, not only of Missouri herself, 
but of the institution of slavery as it exists in the 
country—a violent opposition, sir, for the purpose 
of power, as proclaimed by the chief mover of that 
struggle. I explained ta you the fearful crisis 


| fitness for self-government. 
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which then presented the experiment of man’s 
showed you that 
when the hearts of the stoutest sunk in despair, 


| Mr. Clay stepped in to the reseue, and, by his ex- 


traordinary activity, succeeded in compromising 
and oR the difficulty for the time. FE also 
showed that Mr. Jefferson, with prophetic warn- 


| ing, said that it was only a suspension, only a 


lulling, for the time being, of the storm which 
would shake the country to its base. I then, sir, 
went on to show that, notwithstanding this ad- 
justment—an adjustment created under the most 


| solemn and imposing circumstances —agitation 


still continued against the rights of the South. 
Aggression, successful once, always engenders 
a disposition for another; and I showed that agita- 
tion was again resumed, and continued, with much 


| fierceness, up to 1835; thatold Faneuil Hall, called 


| setts’ sons. 


| agitation of thes 


the cradle of liberty, was again roused, with the 
thunder-toneg of patriotic eloquence, by Ous, one 
of the most renowned and eloquent of Massachu- 
I showed that, notwithstanding this 
appeal, the agitation still continued, and continued 
with such increasing and multiplying volume that 
at last this House established what is called the 
2st rule, the object of which was to repress the 

Lavery question. Ishowed, also, 
that that rule failed im its object. On the con- 
trary, [ showed that it furnished a new theater of 
agitation and discussion. I showed that in the 
Twenty-SeventhCongress Mr, Adams boldly pro- 
claimed upon the floor of this House, and before 


| the country, that in case of a servile insurrection 


and the Federal authorities were called upon to 
suppress it, the Constitution gave the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over the subject, and that, 
under the treaty-making power, it would have the 


| right to provide for the emancipation of slaves. 


| same doctrine. 


I showed that this sentiment had been pressed 
forward, and that Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, in the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, boldly announced the 
I then showed that, in 1843, Mr. 


| Clay wrote a letter to his biographer, Mr. Colton, 


| requesting him to write an article upon the subject 


of the existing agitation, pointing out how the 
question was to be dealt with. I asked members 
of this House to look particularly to that letter, 


| fraught as it is with the most solemn suggestions, 
| Just atthat time I gave way for the purpose of 


adjournment. I was in the midst of a subject 
upon which I was dwelling. I now proceed with 
the argument I was submitting, and the collation 
of authorities supporting the opinions [ express. 
I do so with the hope that they may not fall with- 
out profit upon the country. I can assure the 
House and the country that by my age and ex- 
perience alike I am unwilling to trifle with the 
important duties before us. I feel it to be my 
duty to review the past with a view to conclu- 
sions bearing upon the present. 

Now, sir, if I can get the attention of the House, 
I will proceed, in the same spirit which governed 
me yesterday, to collate the authorities upon the 
various points I wish to make, and so to make 
clear certain important and essential conclusions. 
Whilst Mr. Clay was urging upon Mr, Colton to 
press upon the country,in his happy manner, the 
views suggested in hisletter of 1843, adistinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, then occupying a 
position upon this floor, was stirring up, by his 
cloquence and intellect, the bitter waters of sec- 
tional strife. Ihave here taken from the inter- 
view, to which I believe IL once referred upon this 
subject, what passed on the 2st of February, 
1843. Gentlemen, | pray you not to close your 
earsagainstit, butto look upon this, with the other 
evidence I have introduced, as calculated to arouse 
an apprehension, on the part of the South, that 
the equilibrium of the Union was to be disturbed 
for the purpose of sacrificing the dearest and 
cherished interests of one of the most important 
portions of the Union. And I also pray gentle- 
men of the other side, when they come to con- 
template the review to which I have adverted, to 
make some allowance for the excitability some- 
times manifested by the South, under the deep 
provocations to which they are continually sub- 
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ence toa memorable debate between John Quincy 


of February, 1843: 


“ Mr. Desert, of Alabama, reviewed in succession all 
the speeches against the 2lst rule, and finally coming to 
Mr. Avams’s remarks in favor of the abolition of slavery, 
concluding with the prayer that in God’s good time it 

» would come, and let it come. 

“Mr. Devier asked Mr. Apams if he understood him. 

“Mr. Avams nodded assent, and said, with great earn- 
estness, ‘ Let it come.’ 

“Mr. Detter. Yes, let it come. No matter what the 
consequences, let it come, said the gentleman. Let it come, 
though women and children should be slain, though blood 
should flow like water, though the Union should be de- 
stroyed, though the Government be broken up, no matter 
though five millions of the people of the South perish! 

“ Mr. ADAMS, (in hisseat.) Five hundred millions! Yes, 
let it come.”’ 


Mr. COBB. Was that the sentiment of an Ala- 
bamian ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; it was the 
ron of Mr. Adams to Mr. Dellet. 


bamian held such doctrines we would hang him 
up. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir, upon this 
floor and in the face of the American Union, Mr. 
Adams boldly proclaimed ‘let it come, though 
five hundred millions perish; let it come.’’ The 
extract continues: 

*¢ The remark of Mr. Apams here excited considerable sen- 
sation in the House, and Mr. DeLuert preceeded: ‘I am,’ 
said be, ‘one of the few who, in 1824, believed that it was 
better to have a civilian elected to the highest office in the 
gift of the people than a military chieftain. It was then I 
voted for the gentleman from Massachusetts ; I cannot ask 


pardon of my God for it.’ ”’ 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will now, Mr. 
Clerk, proceed historically with the subject I have 
been treating. [ will call the attention of the House 
toadeclaration of Mr. Sewarp, in 1848. I do that 
for twe purposes. 
of ilustrating unmistakably the progress of this 
agitation, by showing that there was a persistent 
avitation on the question from the first year of the 
Constitution. I wish to show the sentiments ut- 
tered by the most important, and perhaps the most 
(listinguished man of the present day; because I 
hold that these ar 
man, for he is the type of a great party, whose 
sentiments he speaks. I, therefore, call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the country to an ex- 
iract from the speech of Mr. Sewarp, deliv- 
ered at Cleveland, in 1848. On that occasion he 
said: 


you and T can and must do it. The task is as simple and 
easy as its consummation will be beneficent and its rewards 
glorious. Jt requires to follow only this simple rule of 


can, and not to neglect or refuse to do what we can, at any 
time, because, at that precise time, and on that particular 
occasion, we cannot do more. Circumstances determine 
possibilities,” * ; . . . * * 

** Correct your own error that slavery has constitutional 
guarantees which may not be released, and ought not to be 


> 


relinquished.” * ' * You will soon bring the 
§ parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery.” 
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Here, then, co see that it is proclaimed by this 
gentleman in the midst of an exciting slavery agi- 
tation in the free States, that aboliteon can 


* 
ob 


~~ 
a 


can and must do it.’”’ The programme is to agi- 


tate, to do everything you can, whether it seems 


See: 


everything you can, although, for the time being, 
it may not be valuable or important. You may 
soon, (said he,) by this course, bring back the 
parties of the country to “an effective aggression 
upon stavery.”” 

How pregnant were these words; how full of 
warning; and how fruitful of trying results! Hav- 
ing brought this subject to the year 1848, I pro- 
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of the same gentleman, delivered last year. I do 


of the agitation during the intervening period from 
that time, and to show that Mr. Sewarp was ad- 
hering to the pelicy indicated in 1848. In this 
— , delivered on the 25th of October, 1858, in 
the city of Rochester, which was deliberately pre- 
pared, and on which I may have occasion to com- 
ment, he designed to arouse and awake public 
feeling, and to lead these people on to their work 





COBB. I was going to say that if an Ala- | 


I do it, first, for the purpose | 


not the mere sentiments of a | 


‘‘ Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can 
be ameliorated ; it can be, and it must be, abolished; and | 


auction: to. do everywhere, and on every occasion, What we , 


e ef- | 
fected, and that ‘‘ you and I (in his own language) | 


it for two reasons: first, to show the continuation | 


nthe ete encase 


~ - 
ject. I beg leave, now, to read an extract in refer- || of death on the Constitution 


Adams, and Mr. Dellet, of Alabama, on the 21st |! 


my country to forgive me for this offense, but I do ask | 


to involve an important consequence or not; todo || 


pose now to read another extract from the speech || 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. - 


Mr. Sewarp: 


* Martin Van Buren—the first non-slaveholding citizen 
of a free State to whose election the Democratic party ever 
consented—signalized his inauguration into the Presidency 
by a gratuffous announcement that under no circumstances 
| would he ever approve a bill for abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia. From 1838 to 1844, the subject of | 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia and in the 
national dock-yards and arsenals was brought before Con- 
gress by repeated popular appeals. The Democratic party 
thereupon promptly denied the right of petition, and effee- 
tually suppressed the freedom of speech in Congress, as far 
as the inst‘tution of slavery was concerned.” 


In 1248, Mr. Dove tas, acting on the idea that 
the Missourt compromise was an adjustment; that 
it was to remain the law of the land, offered in | 
the Senate of the United States a proposition to 
extend the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific ocean: 


“Mr. Bapeer. Now, Mr. President, I propose to come 
to the inquiry whether the principle of the legislation of 
1820 has not been in fact departed from, overturned, and 
repudiated. First, sir, I call your attention to an amend- 
ment moved in the Senate to the bill to establish the terri- 
torial government of Oregon. By reference tothe Journal 
of August 10, 1848, it will be seen: j 

**¢On motion by Mr. Dovuetas to amend the bill, section | 
fourteen, line one, by inserting after the word “‘ enacted”’— 

***'That the line of 36° 3U/ of north latitude, known as the | 
Missouri compromise line, as defined by the eighth section 
of an act entitled “‘ An act to authorize the people of the | 
Missouri Territory to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
slavery in certain Territories,’’ approved March 6, 1820, be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to extend to the Pacific 

| ocean; and the said eighth section, together with the com- 
promise therein effected, is hereby revived and declared to 
be in full force and binding for the future organization of 
the Territories of the United States, in the same sense and 

| with a same understanding with which it was originally 
adopted.’ ” 


Now, here was a distinct proposition, made by 
a Democratic Senator at the head of the Territo- | 
rial Committee in the Senate of the United States, 
to extend the Missouri compromise line to the 
Pacific ocean. 
proposition had prevailed,it would not have pre- | 


vented any disturbance of the question? But, no; || 


those who now ery out in favor of the Missouri 
line, and denounce the bad faith involved (as they 
charge) in its repeal, opposed this proposition | 
with all their power. What says Mr. Badger? | 


After speaking of the proposition of the honorable || 
Senator from Illinois, he proceeds: || 


“ Well, sir, it was carried in the Senate. I must pause 
here and say that right things are very apt to be carried in 
the Senate. The vote was: yeas 33, nays 21. I believe 
that every gentleman representing a southern constituency 
here voted tor that provision. I find the yeas were: 


: | 
** * Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bor- || 
land, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of Missis- || 


sippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Foote, Han- 
negan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, 
Mason, Metcalf, Pierce, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, and Underwood—33.’ 

“ The nays were: 

“** Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 
Dodge, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, | 
Upham, Walker, and Webster—2l.’ ” 

| 


Here, then, you see the South manifesting a 
willingness to permit the Missouri line to remain 
as the fixed law of the land. Here you see the 
spirit of peace and brotherhood to which I aluded 
yesterday. They were willing to allow that line 
to extend to the Pacific ocean. [| 
defeated; not by the Senate, for they passed it; it | 
was defeated in this House. It came here, and 
was defeated; and, would you believe it? the very 
_ men who are now talking so much of the sanctity 

of the Missouri compromise; who have mouthed 
it through the country for the purpose of mis- 
leading the public mind, as I must insist; the very 
men who are clamoring fast and furious upon 
this subject, were the men who themselves de- 
feated this measure. Look to the history of this 
subject since that measure received its quietus, | 
you will find the same men and the same party | 
voting against the principle and the extension of | 
the Missouri line to the Pacific ocean, now clam- | 
oring and denouncing the repeal of the Missouri 
line as a breach of faith of the most glaring char- 
acter. 

But, sir, that is not all. Mr. Hate, himself, 
made a speech, as I will show you presently, in 
which his views were fairly indicated. I have no 
hesitation in saying that if the proposition were | 
now pending to reéstablish the Missouri compro- | 
mise line, and extend it to the Pacific, the Black | 

| Republican party would promptly vote it down. 





Can any man doubt that if that || 


, Sir, it was || 
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and the Union. Says || Well, sir, 1 now pass on to 1850. All recollect 


| that the measures, commonly known as the com- 
| promise measures of 1850, excited the country to 
the profoundest depths. The patriotic heart of 
the country was again stirred up. Faneuil Hall 
again spoke out and endeavored to lull the storm. 
The settlement then made by the compromise 
measures of 1850, I insist, and I shall endeavor to 
show you, was an adjustment of the whole terri- 
torial question before the country. I beg leave to 
read an extract from Mr. Clay’s famous speech of 
March, 1850. I put it in here, because I desire to 
have it published and go to the country. 

In answer to the allegation that the compro- 
mise measures repealed the Missouri restriction, 
| a prominent man said: 


* But they tel] you also that the compromise measures 
of 1850 repealed the compromise measures of 1820. In the 
first place, I would like to ask—who said so? then, next, I 
would like to ask—who thought so? Nobody !—nobody 
thought so, and nobody said so; and the man whe would 
have said so would have been regarded as a fit subject for 
a lunatic asylum.” 


Now, sir, I answer that Mr. Clay, Mr. Toomss, 
and Mr. Foote said so. These citations are from 


Mr. Clay’s famous speech of March 6, ,1850: 


** Sir, while [ was engaged in anxious consideration upon 
this subject, the idea of the Missouri compromise, as it has 
been termed, came under my review, was considered by 
me, and finally rejected, as in my judgment less worthy of 
the common acceptance of both parties of this Union than 
the project which I offer to your consideration. 

* But | wish to contrast the plan of accommodation which 
is proposed by me with that which is offered by the Mis- 
souri line, to be extended to the Pacific ocean, and to ask 
gentlemen from the South and from the North too, which 
is most proper, most just, to which is there the least cause 
of objection? What was done, sir, by the Missouri line? 
Slavery was positively interdicted north of that line. The 
question of the admission or exclusion of slavery south of 
that line was not settled. There was no provision that sla- 
very should be admitted south of thatline. In point of fact, 
| it existed there. In all the territory south of 36° 30’, em- 
| braced in Arkansas and Louisiana, slavery was then exist- 
ing. It was not necessary, it is true, to insert a clause 
admitting slavery at that time. But, if there is a power to 
interdict, there is a power toadmit; and I put it to gentle- 
men from the South, are they prepared to be satisfied with 
the line of 36° 30’, interdicting slavery north of that line, 
and giving them no security for the admission of slavery 
south of that line? 

** When I came to consider the subject, and to compare 
the provisions of the line of 36° 30/—the Missouri compro- 
mise line—with the plan-which 1 have proposed for the 
accommodation of this question, said I to myself, if I offer 
the line of 36° 30’, to interdict the question of slavery north 
of it, and to leave it unsettied and open south of it, I offer 
that which is illusory to the South—I offer that which will 
deceive them, if they suppose that slavery will be secured 
| south of that line. It is better for them—I said to myself— 
it is better for the South that there should be non-action as 
to slavery both north and south of the Jine—far better that 
there should be non-action both sides of the line, than that 
| there should be action by the interdiction on the one side, 
| without action for admission upon the other side of the 
| line. Is itnotso? What is there gained by the South, if 
| the Missouri line is extended to the Pacific, with the inter- 
diction of slavery north of it??? &e. 

“T hope, then, to keep the whole of these matters un- 
touched by any legislation of Congress upon the subject of 


|| slavery, leaving it open and undecided. Non-action by 


Congress is best for the South, and best for all the views 
which the South have disclosed to us from time to time, as 
corresponding t@ their wishes. I know it has been said 
with regard to the Territories, and especially has it been 
said with regard to California, that non-legislation upon the 
part of Congress implies the same thing as the exclusion of 
slavery. That we cannot heip. That Congress is not re- 
sponsible for. If nature has pronounced the doom of slavery 
in these Territories—if she has declared, by her immutable 
| laws, that slavery cannot and shall not be introduced there— 
who can you reproach but nature and nature’sGod? Con- 
gress you cannot. Congress abstains. Congress is passive. 
Congress is non-acting, south and north of the line; or 
rather, if Congress agrees to the plan which’ I propose— 
extending no line—it leaves the entire theater of the whole 
cession of these Territories untouched by legislative enact- 
ments, either to exclude or admit slavery.”’ 


Again Mr. Clay said: 

“<The field has been left open for both (sections) to be 
| occupied,” &c.—.Appendiz Congressional Globe, first session 
| Thirty-First Congress, page 614. 

| Again: 

| ** Senators may go home and say that these vast territo- 
| ries are left open.” 





Mr. Foote said, in a speech on the compromise 
| measures, (Congressional Globe, Ist session, 
Thirty-First Congress, page 1273:) 


‘This bill opens the whole territory to both sections of 
the Union alike.” 


| Mr. Toomss declared with still more distinct- 
| ness, in a letter addressed to his constituents, 
| 1850, that— 
“This t principle of State equality and Federal non- 
intervention thine pom helm away in 1820, has been res- 
"cued, reéstablished, and planted in 
' gystein by the recent action of Congress.’’ 
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Again, Mr. Clay said: 
“ft was high time that the wounds which the Wilmot 

proviso had inflicted (this anti-slavery restriction was the 
same in -effect to the territory where it applied with the | 
Wilmot proviso) should be healed up and closed; and that | 
to avoid, in all future time, the agitation which must be pro- 
duced by the conflict of opinion on the slavery question, the 
true principle which ought to regulate the action of Con- 
gress, in forming territorial governments for each newly 
acquired domain, is to refrain from all legislation on the 
subject in the territory acquired, so long as it retains the 
territorial form of government.”’ 








During the reading of the above extract, 

Mr. POTTER asked if it was the President’s 
message which was being read, \| 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, if the 
gentleman desires to have the President’s message 
read, I will cheerfully give way for a motion to 
that effect. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to make that motion? 

Mr. POTTER. 1 will merely state, in reply te || 
the gentleman from Virginia, that I understood 
him on Saturday to say he was unwilling to have 
the speeches of other gentlemen incorporated in 
his speech and published at his expense, and | did 
not know but the President’s message was now 
getting in the same way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I| did not know 
whether the gentleman wanted to give us an ex- | 
hibition of his smartness or not. H so, I hope he | 
has been gratified at the result. I presume, and | 
I have no doubt, the country will be greatly edi- 
fied. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. Clerk, the House cannot fail to perceive 
that I have here furnished distinguished evidence 
that all the Territories of the United States were 
henceforth to be considered as free for every class 
of labor. All the restrictions which had been 
placed upon any of these Territories were to be 
removed. The effect of the compromise measures 
of 1850 was to repeal the Missouri and all other 
restrictions upon the Territories. It was to lay 
the whole country open. The argument of Mr. 
Clay, addresed mainly to the South, was conclu- 
sive in this respect. ‘The Missouri line placed a | 
positive restriction upon all the territory north of | 
36° 30'. South of that line there was no sueh || 
prohibition, but there was no distinct declaration 
that slavery should be seated there. He wenton | 
and undertook to prove that it was better for the 
South that this whole country should be laid open; 
that all the restrictions resulting from past legisla- 
tion should be removed. That was the declara- | 
tion of Mr. Clay; and I mention these things to 
show what ground there is for the clamor which 
gentlemen are in the habit of indulging against the | 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. These com- 
promise measures, however, were passed, and 
they brought no peace to the country. | propose 
to show that it is an entire mistake that it pro- 
duced repose. The evidence upon the subject is 
full and ample. It was early proclaimed, I think, || 
on the floor of the Senate, that slavery agitation 
should never cease until the fugitive slave law was 
repealed; that there should be no peace; that agi- | 
tation was the word until that measure was re- 
pealed. It was under the influence of this pro- 
found agitation that Mr. Clay and his friends got 
up the paper which was signed, and which I now 

nopeee to have read. I allude to the paper signed | 
by Mr. Clay and others, and which was referred 
to in the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,] on the first day of the 
session. 





** Whereas, the circumstances and condition of the coun- 
try require that the asperities and animosities which, for 
the lastfew years, have been rapidly alienating one section 
of the country from another, and destroying those fraternal 
sentimcuts which are the strongest supports of the Consti- 
tution, should be allayed: whereas, inasmuch as the his- 
tory of the Government furnishes instances of success in | 
giving quiet to the country by the united exertions of con- 
servative national men, irrespective of party, there is reason 
to hope for a like result from similar labors: whereas, in | 
1851, when the minds of the people of the North and of the 
South were inflamed on the subject of slavery, national 
men appezled to the country as follows, to wit: 

«+ The undersigned, members of the Thirty-First Congress 
of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional | 
controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan- 
gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and || 
seeing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, | 
except by a strict adherence to the settlement thereof ef- | 
fected by the ere acts passed ut the last session of 
Congress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the | 
said settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal 
or alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of 
the friends of the measure, and to remedy such evils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop. 

*** And for the purpose of maKing this resolution effective, |, 
they further declare, that they wiil not support for office of |, 
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President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Represent. || 
} ative in Congress, orasmember ofa State Legislature, any | 


man, of whatever party, who is not known to be opposed | 
to the disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the 


GLOBE. 


renewal, in any form, of agitation upon the subject of sla- | 


very. 

*** Henry Clay, 
Howell Cobb, 
Cc. 8. Morehead, 
William Duer, 
tobert L. Rose, 
H. 8. Foote, 
William C. Dawson, 
James Brooks, 
Thomas J. Rusk, 
Alexander H. Stephens, 
Jeremiah Clemens, 
Robert Toombs, 
James Cooper, 
M. P. Gentry, 
Thomas G. Pratt, John B. Kerr, 
Henry W. Hilliard, Jeremiah Morton, 
William M. Gwin, L. P. Caldwell, 
F. E. McLean, R. |. Bowie, 
Samuel! Eliot, Edmund Deberry, 
A. G. Watkins, E. C. Cabell, 
David Outlaw, Humphrey Marshail, 
Alexander Evans, Allen F. Owen.’ 

“The effects of which on the popular mind were to in 
duce the Democratic party in their National Convention at 
Baltimore, in 1852, to resolve and pledge themselves to the 
nation, as follows, to wit: 

“* That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts made to in- 
duce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to 
lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; 


H. A. Bullard, 

C. H, Williams, 

T. 8. Haymond, 

J. Phillips Phenix, 
A. H. Sheppard, 

A. M. Schermerhorn, 
David Breck, 

John R. Thurman, 
James L. Johnson, 
D. A. Bokee, 

J. B. Thompson, 
George R. Andrews, 
J. M. Anderson, 
W. P. Mangum, 


| and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to di 


minish the happiness of the people and endanger the sta 
bility and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be 


; countenanced by any friend of our political institutions. 


«“<é That the foregoing proposition covers, and was intend- | 


| edto embrace, the whole subject of the slavery agitation in 


Congress; and, therefore, the Democratic party of the 
Union, standing upon the national plattorm, will abide by 
and adhere to the taithful execution of the acts known as 
the compromise measures settled by the last Congress, the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service included, 


of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be re 
pealed or so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 


| which act being designed to carry out an express provision |! 


© Resolved, That we will resist all attempts at renewing, 


in Congress or out of it, the slavery agitatien, under what 
ever shape and color the attempt may be made.’ 
* And the Whig party in the same year, at the same place, 
resolved and pledged themselves, as follows, to wit: 
‘<*'That the series of measures commonly Known as the 


| compromise, including the fugitive slave law, are acqui 


esced in by the Whig party of the United States, as a set 
tlement, in principle and substance, a final settlement of 


the dangerous and exciting questions which they embrace ; | 


and so far as the fugitive slave law is concerned, we will 


| maintain the same, and insist on its strict enforcement, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate the necessity | 
of further legislation to guard against evasion or abuse, not |! 


' 


impairing its present etficiency ; and we deprecate all fur- | 


ther agitation of slavery questions as dangerous to our peace, 
and will discountenance all efforts at the renewal or con- 
tinuance of such agitation, in Congress or out of it, what- 


| ever, wherever, or however the auempt may be made ; and 


we will maintain this system as essential to the nationality 
of the Whig party, and the integrity of the Union.’ ” 
Why was it necessary to come out with such 
an extraordinary paper as that signed by Mr. 
Clay and others? The laws had passed; and why, 
sir, was it necessary for these Sintinguiahed and 
prominent men to come out with such a solemn 
pledge? It was because of the profound agitation 
and excitement created by the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850. Gentlemen have been in the habit 
of saying that they brought healing to the coun- 


showing that it did no such thing; that, on the 
contrary, agitation and excitement were still the 
order of the day. Even the codperation of the two 
great party conventions availed nothing. 

I go on now further to illustrate. I read from 
a speech of Mr. Wison, of Massachusetts, now 
a Senator from that State, which was delivered in 


1851, and immediately after the adoption of the || 


compromise measures. I do this because there 
is no question, perhaps, which has been more 
unfairly dealt with than the adjustment measures 
of 1850. Here, sir, are the del 


| try; and I advert to this paper for the purpose of | 


|| him wrong. 





of a member of the Senate of the United States. | 


True, he was not a Senator when they were de- || poliey. Agitation was the order of the day. That 


livered. 

Hon. Herry Wirson, at an anti-slavery festi- 
val, held in Cochituate Hall, Boston, on the even- 
ing of January 21, 1851, to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the twentieth year of the existence of the 
Liberator,-said: 

** Sir, allusion has been made, to-night, to the small be- 
ginning of the great anti-slavery movement, twenty years 
ago, when the Liberatér was launched upon the tide. These 
years have been years of devotion and of struggles unsur- 
passed in any age or in any cause. But, notwithstanding 


‘ 
209 
the treachery of public mea, notwithstanding the apostre 
for which the year 1850 was distinguished, L venture to say 
that the cause of liberty is spreading throughout the whote 
land, and that the day is not far distant when brilliant vic 
tories for freedom will be wen. We shallarrest the exten 
sion of slavery, and rescue the Government from the grasp 
of the slave power. We shall blot out slavery in the na 
tional capital. We shall surround the slave States with « 
cordon ot free States. We shall then appeal tothe hearts 
and consciences of men, and, in a few years, notwithstand 
ing the immense interests combined in the cause of oppres 
sion, we shall give liberty to the millions in bondage. (Hear, 
| hear.) I trust that many of us will live to see te chain 
stricken from the limbs of the last bondman in the Repub 
| lie! But, sir, wheneverthat day shall come, living or dead, 
no name connected with the anti-slavery movement will 
be dearer to the enfranchised millions than the name of yout 
guest, William Lioyd Garrison. [Prolonged applause}? 


He proclaims hostility to these measures, and 

| speaks of the defection and treachery of public 
men. He avows the most undoubted abolition 
| sentiments, and he winds up with a eulogy of 
William Lloyd Garrison. Sir, if I understand 
who that man Garrisen is, he is a British subject. 
| | understand that William Lloyd Garrison never 
became a naturalized citizen of this country; and 
I understand that he refuses ever to become a cit- 
}izen. If 1 do him injustice I will be glad to be 
corrected. I understand that Garrison ts a Brit- 
ish subject; that he has never been naturalized, 
and is now a British subject. If I am wrong, | 
will be glad to be corrected. I am acting upon 
information that commands my confidence. I 


|} speak thus deliberately upon this point, because 


| I desire gentlemen, his confréres, to speak if I do 
He is then a British subject. He 
| refuses to become a party to our Constitution, 
| which he calls a league with death and a covenant 
| with hell. He exercises no right of suffrage, but 
| in the midst of a great community he preaches 
| treason, and does his best to sever the bonds which 
| bind this Union together. That, sir, is his avo- 
cation, and that the man that Senator Wrison 
| eulogizes. 
Now, sir, to show that there is hostility—fixed, 
determined hostility—in the northern pulpit to 
the compromise measures of 1850, I will call at- 
| tention to the following extract from a treasonable 
| discourse recently pronounced in the Unitarian 
church of Dover, New Hampshire, by the Rev. 
Edwin M. Wheelock, to a large and approving 
congregation: 

‘“It is a great mistake to term this act (Biown’s) the be- 
ginning of bloodshed and civil war. Never could there be 
a greater error. We have had bloodshed and civil war for 
| the last ten yeurs; yes, for the last ten years. The cam 
paign began on the 7th of Mareh, 1850. The dissolution of 
the Union dates from that day, and we have had no Constitu 
tion since. Onthatday Daniel Webster was put to death ; 
| ah, and such a death! And from that time to this, there 
| has not been a month that bas not seen the soil of freedom 
| invaded and attacked, our citizens kidnapped, imprisoned, 
| or shot, or driven by thousands into Canada.’’ 
| I have read this extract for the purpose of letting 
| the House see that there was no pacification under 


| the compromise measures of 1850; that even thi 
oe has made war against it. Mr. Sewarp 
imself, instead of lending the saction of his great 
name to this contemplated pacification, in his 
Rochester speech denounced the compromise 
measures in strong and bitter terms. He said: 

** When, in 1850, governments were to be instituted in 
the Territories of California and New Mexico, the fruits 
of that war, the Democratic party refused to admit New 
Mexico as a free State, und only consented to admit Cali- 
fornia as a free State on the condition, as it has since ex 
lained the transaction, of leaving al) of New Mexico and 

Jtah open to slavery ; to which was also added the coneern 
of perpetual slavery in the District of Columbia, and the 
| passage of an unconstitutional, cruel, and humiliating law 
| for the recapture of fugitive slaves, with a further stipula 
tion that the subject of slavery should never again be agi 
tated in either Chamber 6: Congress.”’ 


| Sir, the fact that there was a stipulation that 

there should be no further agitation upon this 
subject of slavery is, by Mr. Sewarp himself, 
| seized upon as a ground of objection to the ad- 


|! || justment measures of 1850. He said, that the re- 
iberate sentiments || 


pressing of the agitation, as it was attempted in 
that day, was a crime. It interfered with his 


was one of the great means by which the slavery 


|| institution was to be affected, 


i 


| Well, sir, this being the adjustment, and thi 
| being the manner in which it was received by th 
| country, I take another step forward, [| go a 
| step forward chronologically, at least, and I hope « 
| step further in effective illustration, A great deal 
| has been said, we all know, in reference to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The country has been 
| profoundly agitated upon it, but after the history 
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I have given of the subject, will it be pretended 
that if Kansas had never appeared there would 
have been any the less agitation than has existed ? 
Would not other pretexts have furnished the 
materials for that agitation which was proclaimed 


to be the policy of the anti-slavery party of the 


country? 

I now ask the attention of gentlemen upon the 
other side, and especially that of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Nevson,] fora brief period, 
to that branch of the exposition which I am now 
about to present, for, if | remember the remarks 


of that honorable gentleman some days ago. he | 
held the Democratic party responsible for all this | 
The fourteenth section of the | 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, as originally reported by | 


slavery agitation, 


Mr. Dovatas, is as follows: 

* That the Constitution and all laws of the United States, 
which are not locally inapplicable, shail have the same torce 
and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska as else- 
where within the United States.’’ 

Why was it thus reported? It was so reported 
because, as I have shown you in reference to the 
compromise measures of 1850, there was no fur- 
ther necessity of having geographical lines. But 
Mr. Dixon, a Senator from Kentucky, a Whig,a 
gentleman of intelligence and character, thought 


there might be possibly some question made upon | 


the subject, and he saw no occasion for allowing 
it. Accordingly, Mr. Dixon—Mr. Dixon,a Whig, 
a patriotic, high-toned gentleman however, for I 
had the happiness of knowing him—proposed an 
amendment which, after various modifications, 
was afterwards reported in this form, following 
immediately after the original clause already read: 

“ Except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the 
admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 
6, 1820, which, being inconsistent with the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States 


and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, | 


commonly called the ‘compromise measures,’ is hereby 
declared inoperative and void; it being the true intent and 
meaning Of this act not to legislate slavery into any Terri 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 


people thereof periectly tree to form and regulate their do- | 


mestic institutions in their owa way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Here, then, you see, if there is any responsi- | 
bility for the repeal of the Missouri compromise, | 


itis a responsibility for which the Whig party, 
as such, is mainly and immediately responsible. 
rhis provision, in words, repealing the Missouri 
compromise, is offered by Mr. Dixon, a Whig, 
and a Whig Senator from Kentucky. To this 
amendment, however, the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, Mr. Badger, submitted this pro- 
Viso: 

*“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to revive or putin force any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of the 6th of March, 


1820, either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abol- | 


ishing slAvery.”’ 


Now, let us pause here a moment. There are 
three gentlemen leading in this movement. Mr. 
Doveuas, a Democrat, arising in his place, se- 
ports the proposition which I have read. He says 
nothing about the Missouri compromise line. He 
does not propose toannulit. ‘True, I suppose he 
considered it annulled; and so did others. But 


a Whig steps into the ring and proposes not to | 


leave it as a question of inference by the public. 
He proposes, in explicit terms, a repeal of the 
Missouri compromise line. 
steps in and adds a proviso to it, which gives the 
law as it now stands upon the statute-book. 
There is the respogenray which the country will 
understand, and apply it as they may. 

3ut thatis notall. Mr. Dixon was assailed as 
embarrassing the Democratic party by his amend 
ment; whereupon he, in a speech on the 24th Jan- 
uary, 1854, (see Congressional Globe, first session 
Thirty-Third Congress, Part 1, page 240,) said: 

“1 have been charged, through one of the leading jour- 
nals of this city, with having proposed the amendment 
which I notified the Senate [ intended to offer, with a 
view to embarrass the Democratic party. It was said that 
i was a Whig from Kentucky, and that the amendment 
proposed by me should be looked upon with suspicion by 
the opposite party. Sir, | merely wish to remark that, 
upon the question of slavery, I know no Whiggery and I 
know no Democracy. I am a pro-slavery man—I am from 
a slaveholding State—I represent a slaveholding constitu- 
ency—and I am here to maintain the rights of that people 
whenever they are presented before the Senate. 

“The amendment, which I notified the Senate that I 
shouid offer at the proper time, has been incorporated by 
the Senator from Illinois into the bill which he has reported 
to the Senate. The bill, as now amended, meets my 
views, and I have no objection to it. I shall, at the proper 
time, as far as I am able to do so, aid and assist the Sena- 


TH 


| all agree as one man—every southern Whig Senator. I 


| may not be mistaken because they have not yet had the 


And another Whig | 
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tor from Illinois, and others who are anxious to carry | 


| through this proposition, with the feeble abilities I may be 


able to bring to bear upon it. I think it due to myself to 
make this explanation, because I do not wish it to be un- 
derstood that upon a question like this I have, or could 
have, any motive except that which should influence a 
man anxious to secure what he believes to be a great prin- 
ciple—that is, congressional non-interference in all the 
Territories, so far as the great question of slavery is con- 
cerned.”’ 

So spoke the father of this amendment repeal- 
ing the Missouri compromise; and that father was 
a Whig. But that is not all. Was that gentle- 
man alone? Did he alone of the Whigs coéper- 
ate with the Senate in that policy ? The evidence 


on that subject is likewise ample and conclusive. || 
| may bind the action of our legislation here to make the 


I call the attention of the House to the remarks | 
of Mr. Badger, at that time the honorable Senator 
from the Old North State. Mr. Badger, in con- 
cluding the speech, said: 

‘* Mr. President, I desire to say that, though I hold none 
of my southern friends on this floor responsible for the 
course of argument which I have offered, or any of the in- 
termediate views [ have expressed, I think it right to say, 
and f think I have their authority to say, that, with regard 
to the results to which I have come upon this measure, we 


wish that to be understood, that the position of gentlemen 


opportunity of speaking or voting upon this bill.” 


It is true, Mr. Clerk, as the history of those | 
days shows, that one Senator [ Bell, of Tennessee] 


| afterwards withdrew from that position—an act 
| which gave rise, both in this House and the other, 
| to no little excitement. But, suffice it to say, that 


Mr. Badger spoke by authority. He said he had | 
the authority of every Whig Senator; and that | 


| statement was made in the presence of Senator 


Bell himself. How did he obtain that authority? 
Why, the Whig Senators, it is known, had a cau- 


| cus on the question, and adopted the line of policy | 
| to be pursued, 


During the period of that agita- | 
tion, it happened that the old National Intelli- 
geneer—a paper which, with all its errors, I re- 
spect—took ground against the action of the Whig 
party in the Senate. On that occasion Senators | 
took the conduct of the Intelligencer under their 


| consideration, and adopted the following resolu- | 


tion: 
* Resolved, That we disapprove the course of the Na- 
tional [ntelligencer upon the Nebraska bill; and that, in 


our opinion, it does not truly represent the opinions of the || 90 1855 
the same W ILSON wrote: 
’ > ” 


. 


Whig party of the South.’ 
Sir, I ask gentlemen now how it is that we can 
be charged—the Democratic party—with the sole 
responsibility of the repeal of the Missouri com- 
romise? Does it lie in the mouth of our old 
hig friends now to undertake to arraign the De- | 
mocracy on this ne any where, or under an 
circumstances? could go on, and adduce evi- 


tion, but I do not deem it necessary. The evi- 
dence here is complete. But as various state- 
ments have gone forth to the country in former 
days, and no doubt still go forth on this subject, 
I propose to give the vote on this bill in tabular | 
form. 

The vote on the passage of the bill stood: 


In the Senate. For. Against. 
Northern Democrats..........+ ob tnad saves cue 2 
“ WOU ie sos deve cs Somevert ou dba - 6 
Southern Democrats........ Subtowdeseed oo dee 1 
- WO Bc 9dc nas ot connect cen see sacle 1 
Abolitionists ............ noshteend sdven chem - 3 
37 13 | 
In the House. For. Against. 
Northern Democrats... 22 sceccecesesss044 43 a 
6 Whigs....... a.nd sabes s0nea eats 48 
Southern Democrats. ....6-.....6 sees eeeeees 55 2 
66 WOR eb oon icin s Seb doce vec d ek 7 | 
113-100 | 


It is curious that if the southern Whigs had || 
| for the purpose of selecting a home for a number of slaves 


voted as a body against the bill, it would have 
been lost; but they voted as a body for it, and it 
became alaw. I hope, then, that whatever re- 
sponsibility there may be for this measure, the 

higs and Democrats of the South will at least 
be one in regard to the question. And I must be 
allowed to say in this connection, that I wasrather 
surprised to hear the gentleman from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Gitmer] say the other day that all con- | 
curred now in denunciation of what is called the 
Lecompton bill, The gentleman is mistaken. 


The gentleman voted against the bill, but he need | 
not lay the flattering unction to his soul that all | 
concur with him. l 
tion, although it isequally frui 


I will not Ro invo that ques- | 
ul of vindication. 
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| sends his papers abroad in the land, tellin 








In this connection, and with a view to illustrate 
the subject, I beg leave to read the remarks of 
Mr. Hate, on the proposition to adopt the line of 


| 36° 30’ in the Utah bill, and I give it as being the 


common sentiment of the North. 
“Mr. Hate. I wish tesaya word asa reason why I shall 


| vote against the amendment. I shall vote against 36° 30/ 


because I think there is an implication in it. [Laughter.] 
I will vote for 37° or 35° either, just as it is convenient; 
but it is idle to shut our eyes to the fact that here is an 
attempt in this bill—I will not say it is the intention of the 
movyer—to pledge this Senate and Congress to the imaginary 
line of 36° 30’, because there are some historical recollec- 
tions connected with it in regard to this controversy about 
slavery. I will content myself with saying that I never 
will, by vote or speech, admit or submit to anything that 


parallel of 36° 30’ the boundary line between slave and free 
territory. And when I say that, I explain the reason why 
I go against the amendment.” 

Allow me to present a few extracts from papers 
and a few opinions of prominent men in reference 


_ to the South and slavery, as eminently illustra- 


tive and suggestive. 
The celebrated General James Watson Webb, 


|| of the Courier and Enquirer, one of the organs of 


the Republican party, and I believe the special 


| organ of Senator Sewarp, publishes the following 
a : 


sentiments: 


“If we (meaning the Republicans] fall there, [at the 
ballot-box,] what then? We will drive it [slavery] back, 


| sword in hand; and, so help me God! believing that to be 
| right, [ am with them.” 


Here is a great organ of the Republican party, 
a paper of extensive influence and circulation, a 
pape? of giant dimensions—a gentleman of trav- 
eled intelligence—this man, with great bravado, 
g us 
that ‘*We willdrive slavery back, sword in hand.”’ 

He do it? I will not dwell upon it, but I simply 
emphasize the word; and those who are families 
with that gentleman will understand the might of 
the threat. 

But Mr. Henry Wison, who spoke upon this 
subject, in a speech in Boston, in 1855, said: 

** Send it abroad on the wings of the wind that I am 


' committed, fully committed, committed to the fullest ex- 


tent, in favor of immediate and unconditional abolition 
of slavery, wherever it exists under the authority of the 


| Constitution of the United States.” 


In a letter to Wendell Phillips, written on July 


** Let us remember that more than three million of bonds 
men, groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall 


| reprove each other, and that we labor for their deliverance.” 
* * ~ 


*~ * * * * * * 


‘<7 tell you here to-night that the agitation of this ques- 
tion of human slavery will continue while the foot of a slave 
presses the soil of the American Republic.”’ 


In 1855, at a public meeting in Massachusetts, 


dence upon evidence in connection with this ques- |. the following resolution was adopted: 


“* Resolved, That we should rejoice in a successful slave 
insurrection in the South, and that in killing a slaveholder 


| to obtain freedom, the slave is not guilty of any crime ; 
', that the slaveholder should be made to dream of death in 
| his sleep, and to apprehend death in his dish and tea-pot ; 


that fire should meet him in his bed, and poison should meet 
him at the table.” 


From Sewarp’s Ohio speech: 


“Tt [slavery] can and must be abolished, and you and I 
must doit.’ * 2 *  * Correct your own error that 
slavery has constitutional guarantees which may not be re- 
leased, and ought not to be relinquished.” ” a 


|| “ Youwill soon bring the parties of the country into an 
| effective aggression upon slavery.’’ 


Governor Chase of Ohio. 
The following incident, related by a correspondent of the 


|| Huntsville (Alabama) Democrat, will afford our readers an 
| Opportunity of learning something of the kind feeling with 


which slaveholders are regarded by this precious Ohio Ab- 
olition official : 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, I furnish, 
briefly, the particulars of an interview had by myself with 
8. F. Chase, Governor of the State of Ohio, in regard to 
emancipated slaves. 

Near the close of the winter of 1857, I visited Ohio at the 
instance of 8. D. Cabiness, Esq., and Samuel C. Townsend, 


belonging to the estate of Samuel Townsend, deceased, and 
who, according to his last will, were to be liberated and 
settied in some free State. Having letters to several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. in Cincinnati, mainly of the clergy 
con the bar, and having made their acquaintance, I ob- 
tained from them letters to other intelligent and influential 
citizens in different portions of the State. 

Among many others, I had letters to his Excellency Gov- 
ernor 8. P. Chase. I called on him among the first men, 
after my arrival in Columbus, believing, from what I had 
learned of him from others, who knew him well, that he 
would take a deep interest in the matter of my mission, and 
that, owing to his thorough acquaintance with the physical 
and moral developments of the State generally, he would 
be found an efficient friend of those I represented. 1 was 
received by the Governor with apparent cordiality, and re- 
ceived from him much information in regard to the various 
negro schools, colonies, &c., in the State. But, to my utter 
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astonishment, Governor Chase closed his conversation on | 
the subject by remarking, with emphasis, that “ for his part, 
he would rather never see another free negro set his foot | 
upon Ohio soil." I asked his reason. ‘“ Because,” said 
he, “ their moral influence is degrading.”’ I then remarked 
that it appeared to me a “ glaring inconsistency, in him and | 
others in Ohio, to love our southern staves so much as to | 
desire their freedom and clamor for their emancipation, 
and yet hate them so much as to be unwilling to allow them 
a home in their own State; especially so since, by the ex- 
isting laws in the slave States, the negro cannot be liberated 
and remain where he is.”’ He replied: “ I do not wish the 
slave emancipated because I love him, but because I hate 
his master—I hate slavery—I hate a man that will own a | 
slave.” 
The above statements, Mr. Editor, are at your disposal. 
Yours, truly, WM. D. CHADICK. 


“There is really no union now between the North and 
the South ; and he believed no two nations upon the earth 
entertain feelings of more bitterwancor towards each other 
than these two nations of the Republic. The only salva- 
tion of the Union, therefore, was to be found in dividing it 
entirely from all taint ofslavery.’’°—Senator Wade.—Repud- 
lican (Ohio) Leader. | 


Mr. Adams, in a letter written to the Aboli- | 
tionists of Pittsburg, on the subjectofanti-slavery | 
societies, said: 


**On the subject of abolition, abolition societics, anti 
slavery societies, or the liberty party, I have never been a 
member of any of them. But, in opposition to slavery, | 
go as far as any of these; my sentiments, I believe, very 
nearly accord with theirs. That slavery will be abolished 
in this country, and throughout the world, I firmly believe. 
Whether it shall be done peaceably or by blood, God only 
knows; but it will be accomplished, I have no doubt; and, | 
by whatever way, I say Iet it come.’’ | 


I have given you, gentlemen, the opinions of 
your public men. Among them will be fognd a 
statement of the opinions of Governor Chase, of 
Ohio, of the free negro and the slave owner, by 
Mr. William B. Chadick, of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

And, sir, if I mistake not, the present Governor, 
or Governor elect, of Ohio, proclaimed broadly 
and boldly in his canvass that the fugitive slave 
law should not be executed within the limits of 
that State if he was elected, that he would invoke 
the whole power of the State authority to prevent 
the execution of that act of Congress. Can it 
be expected that we should close our ears to such 
insults and defamations, or shut our eyes against 
such aggressions? 

But, sir, the most pregnant and alarming doc- 
trine that has been deliberately put forth to the 
country, is to be found in the speech of Governor 
Sewarp, at Rochester, on the 25th of October, 
1858. It is a speech which was carefully pre- | 
pared, voluntarily and without necessity deliv- 
ered to an audience assembled to hear him. He 
occupied a large space in the publiceye. He was 
deemed a man of wisdom and ability. He had 
troops of friends. He possessed great power over 
the passions and conclusions of men. The public 
mind was greatly excited on Kansas affairs; and 
the opportunity was a glorious one to soothe ex- | 
isting excitement, and rouse up that love of union 
without which it is in vain to hope for its preser- 
vation. Let us see how he performed the noble | 
and glorious duty which lay so invitingly before 
him. In the speech to which I have referred, he 
says: 

*‘ Our country is a theater, which exhibits, in full opera- 
tion, two radically different political systems ; the one rest- 
ing’on the basis of.servile or slave labor, the other on the 
basis of voluntary labor of freemen. 

“The laborers who are enslaved are all negroes, or per- 
sons more or less purely of African derivation. But this is 
only accidental. ‘The principle of the system is, that labor 
in every society, by whomsoever performed, is necessarily 
unintellectual, groveling, and base; and that the laborer, 
equally for his own good and for the welfare of the State, 
ougit to be enslaved. The white laboring man, whether 
native or foreigner, is not enslaved only because he cannot, 
as yet, be reduced to bondage. 

** You need not be told now that the slave system is the 
older of the two, and that once it was universal. 
“The emancipation of our own ancestors, Caucasians 
and Europeans, as they were, hardly dates beyond a period 

of five hundred years. 

“The two systems are at once perceived to be incon- 
gruous, they are iicompatible. They never have perma- | 


nently existed together in one country, and they never 
can. 


It is difficult to read the above statement, with 
which Mr. Sewaxrp opens his speech, with pa- 
tience. He was surrounded by an audience of 
free laborers. It was a devilish conceit of his, to 
impress such an audience with the idea that ‘‘the | 
white laboring man, whether native or foreigner, 
is not enslaved only because he cannot, as yet, 
be reduced to bondage.’’ But “‘the two systems 
are at once perceived to be incongruous, they are 
compatible. They never have permanently ex- 


isted together in one country, and they never | 


can.’’ And why not? Cannot free labor exist 
in New York, and slave labor exist in Virginia? 
The two systems may be incongruous, but how 
are they incompatible? They cannot exist to- 
gether—that is, slave labor in Virgiwia destroys 
free labor in New York; and free labor in New 
York destroys slave labor in Virginia! What 
absurdity! But the two systems exist in Vir- 
ginia. 
or incompatible, but have existed there since 1620. 
Not exist together! Look to Judea: there we 
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Again, he says: 
«« But the very nature of these modifications fortifies my 


| position that the fathers knew that the two systems could 


not endure within the Union, and expected that within a 
short period slavery would disappear forever. Moreover, 
in order that these modifications might not altogether de- 


feat their grand design of a Republic maintaining universal 


equality, they provided that two thirds of the States might 
amend the Constitution.”’ 
Strange logic this. Our * fathers knew that the 


two systems could not endure within the Union, 


| and expected that within a short period slavery 


| would disappear forever.” 


see the master race engaged in the trades, hus- |! 


bandry, fisheries, &c. Did not the two systems 
exist there for centuries? 1 
tems prevailed throughout ages. And in Rome, 
for over twelve centuries, with some forty million 
of slaves, the systems prevailed, and, with the 
exception of ten bloody insurrections, in harmony 
and success. I think imperial Rome, on one oc- 
casion, when reduced to the greatest distress, sent 
some of her noblest citizens to select Cincinnatus 
to take command of her armies. They found 
him at his plow, tilling his petty farm of forty 
acres; and I have seen a fine painting of the noble 
scene, in which the messengers are represented 
as disclosing their mission; and Cincinnatus, 


|| hearkening to the call of his country, is seen un- 


harnessing his team of oxen from the plow, as it 
stands in the furrow. Did the Senator 


In Greece the two sys- | 


never | 


hear of this noble, inspiring incident? It is | 
I 


taught down South in our schools, to excite in 
our boys a love of noble and patriotic sentiments 

He proceeds: 

“ The slave States, without law, at the last national elec- 
tion, successfully forbade, within their own limits, even the 
casting of votes for a candidate for President of the United 
States supposed to be favorable to the establishment of the 
free system in the new States.” 

I give this extract to deny it. 
nied the rightof suffrage. None. Butit was well 
known that the Black Republican party, confident 


And yet, as if to em- 
barrass, if not to prevent such a result, the Con- 


| stitution provides that its guarantees for slavery 


shall not be chaneed or « xpunged except by the 
vote of three fourths of the States of the Union; 
not tivo thirds, as stated by the gentleman. 

He says: 

* The strife and contentions concerning slavery, which 
gently-disposed persons do habitually deprecate, is nothing 
more than the ripening of the conflict which the fathers 
themselves not only thus regarded with favor, but which 


| they may be said to have instituted.” 


I have sufficiently exposed this paragraph; but 


| will remark that, so far from our fathers having 


** instituted”? this **conflict,’’ tiey deliberately, 
and by the most carefully-prepared provisions, 
guarded against it; and then, to prevent them from 
being hghtly disturbed, solemnly agreed that those 
provisions should not be disturbed, except by the 
concurring vote of three fourths of all the States. 

Again: 

“It is not to be denied, however, that thus far the course 
of that contest has not been according to their humane an- 


| ticipations and wishes. In the field of Pederal politics, sla- 


of carrying the last presidential election, did not | 
wish to be embarrassed with southern support, | 


even could they have obtained it. 


Speaking of our railroad improvements as ap- | 


proximating rapidly, he proceeds: 

* Shall [ tell you what this collision means ? 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis 
take the case altogether. [tis an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces, it means that the Uni- 
ted States must and will, either sooner or later, become 
either entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor 
nation. Ejitherthe cotton and rice tields of South Carolina 


and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be | 


tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 


very, deriving unlooked-for advantages from commercial 
changes, and energies untoreseen from the facilities of com 

bination between members of the slaveholding clase, and 
between that class and other property classes, early rallied, 


| and has at length made a stand, not merely to retain its 


| original defensive position, but to extend its way through 


No one was de- |; out the whole Union. 


It is certain that the slaveholding 


| class of American citizens indulge this high ambition, and 
|} they derive encouragement for it from the rapid and effect 


They who || 


rye and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York must |} 


again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and 
to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York be 
come once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 


of men.”’ 


Can any one believe, for an instant, that Mr. 
Sewarp entertains the smallest idea that an at- 
tempt ever will be made to introduce slave labor 
into the free States, much more that it can ever 
be accomplished? But, if not, then ‘the cotton 
and rice fields of South Carolina, and the sugar 
slantations of LOuisiana will ultimately be tilled 
* free labor.’? Does he mean by the free negro? 


Then he knowsit never willbe done. ‘The thrift- 


less condition of that class of population through- | 


out the Union and the world; the melancholy 
results of the experiments in St. Domingo, Ja- 
maica,&c.,leave no room for speculaffon or doubt. 
By free white labor? Alas for our race when its 
necessities compel it to seek its living in the rice 


swamps and the cotton and sugar plantations of || 
Then, indeed, it will have become | 


the South. 
the slave of a master—without a throb, withouta 
tear for human suffering; a master hard, inexor- 


proceeds: 


‘Our forefathers regarded the existence of the servile | 
system in so many of the States with sorrow and shame, | 
which they openly confessed, and they looked upon the | 


collision between them, which was then just revealing 
itself, and which we are now accustomed to deplore, with 
favor and hope. They knew that either the one or the 
other system must exclusively prevail.” 

I have heretofore sufficiently exposed the dis- 
ingenuous misstatements of this paragraph. But 
yet, I will add that it is a well-known historical 
truth, that the Constitution never would have 
received the sanction of the Federal convention 


—e—_—_——- 


without the guarantees for the protection of sla- | 
‘ very which it contains. 


ive political successes which they have already obtained. 
The plan of operation is this: By continued appliances of 
patronage, and threats of disunion, they wili keep a major 
ity favorable to these designs in the Senate, where each 
State has an equal representation. Through that majority 
they will defeat, as they best can, the admision of free 
States, and secure the admission of slave States. Under 
the protection of the judiciary, they wili, on the principle 
of the Dred Scott case, carry slavery into all the Territo 
ries of the United States now existing, and hereafter to be 
organized. By the action of the President and the Senate, 
using the treaty-making power, they will annex foreign 
slaveholding States. "In a favorable conjuneture they will 
induce Congress to repeal the act of 1808, which prohibits 
the foreign slave trade, and sothey will import from Africa, 
at the cost of only £20 a head, slaves enough to fill ap the 
interior of the continent. Thus relatively increasing the 
number of slave States, they will allow no amendment to 
the Constitution prejudicial to their interest; and so, hav 
ing permanently established their power, they expect the 
Federal judiciary to nullify all State Inwe which shall tn- 
terfere with internal or foreign commerce in slaves. When 
the free States shall be sufficiently demoralized te tolera: 
these designs, they reasonably conclude that slavery will 
be accepted by those States themselves. [ shall not stop 
to show how speedy or how complete would be the ruin 
which the accomplishment of these slaveholding schemes 
would bring upon the country. For one, tb shoul 
main in the country to test the sad experiment. 
pent my manhood, though not my whole 
State, no aristocracy of any kind, much less an aristocracy 
of slaveholders, shall ever make the laws of the land in 
which If shall be content to live. Having seen the society 
around me universally engaged in agriculture, manufacture, 
and trade, which were innocent and beneficent, I shall 
never be a denizen of a State where men and women are 
reared as cattle, and bought and sold as merchandise. When 
that evil day shall come, and all further eflort at resistance 
shail be impossibic, then, if there shall be no better ope 
for redemption than LT can now foresee, U shall say with 
Franklin, while looking abroad over the whole earth for a 
new and more congenial home—* Where Liberty dwetlis, 
there is my country.’ ” 


not re 
Having 
life, ina ff 


He here says that slavery “‘ early rallied,’ ** to 
extend iis sway *hroughout the whole Union,”’ 


' and by various appliances he proceeds to show 
able, and exacting—the money of the couniry. He || 


how slavery will extend its sway over the whol 
Union. Of all the perversions of fact, truth, his- 
tory, and argumentation, this is the most remark- 
able. It is notorious, and to none better known 
than to Mr. Sewarp, that the slaveholding States 
have always been in a minority, and the majority 
against them is yearly becoming larger and larger. 
I have met nowhere an answer so complete to the 
charge which Mr. Sewarp has made, and which 
is repeated habitually by the Black Republicans, 
as that which follows: 


‘* PASTE THIS IN yYouR HAatT.—The following table which 
(says the Journal of Commerce) has been prepared to show 
the apportionment of Representatives in Congress from 1511 
to 1852 among the free and slave States, should be pasted 
in the hat of every Democrat, so that wheu a ‘freedom 
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ehrieker’ talks about the ‘ growing and overpowering infla- 

ence of the slave power,’ as all of them do every time they | 
talk, he can take off his hat and politely show the disciple | 
of Giddings, Greeley, & Co., that he is slightly mistaken: | 


Free States. 


1811. 1822. 1832. 1842. 18592. 

New Hampshire......... 6 6 5 4 3 
Massachusetts ........- .20 13 12 19 10 
VERON  cccsccccvececese 6 5 5 4 3 | 
Rhode Ieland.........+++- 2 2 2 2 2 | 
Connecticut.........+++++ 7 6 6 5 5 
Now YVork......-.ccseee- 27 JA 40 | 33 
New Jersey......--- io ® 6 6 5 5 
Pennsylvania ......-++0.e8s 6H 28 23 25 
Te ee haat on cee 14 19 91 21 
RE coed ocmnsskebabeee - 7 8 7 6 
SRG oe as navee ua suede en - 3 7 10 ll 
PO tigi cesid ewsewe - l 3 7 ee 
Michigan ..........- : 3 4 | 
ke ae - « 3 
IOWA bg ue ¥é cedbuu ee Fusess - - 7 
Cine os cucdtbbicthans - - - 2 | 

DOME. ix 0 be Kedeniedndes 93 123 141 135 143 

Slave States. 
S11. 1822. 18392. 1842. 1852. 

DOU ia bids 0050 000-0 l l ] ] = 
PEE bb hyn obec vices ovis 9 9 8 6 5 
Padi bh ope seccdvesse 23 22 21 15 13 
North Carolina........... 18 13 13 9 8 | 
South Carolina..........- 9 9 9 7 6 
GELS ai cuGboseweecéve 6 7 9 8 8 
BAREREET. os osetia sive . 10 12 13 10 10 | 
DID sn ec ct epee ncss 6 9 13 ll lv | 
Alabama ...... ee 2 5 7 ee 
RUBE ES l 2 4 5 
[A sthas Seseeense 3 3 4 4 
SEs chweessdceess ] 2 5 7 
DEER cadtbons Deventer - - ade 
0 a - 2 | 
i645 sees txtesens - l 

i nnas pAntnd elon a 78 79 99 8&7 9 | 
Difference in favor of the | 

a? SOG cannnees onan é 15 35 42 48 S53. 


The majority is now fifty-seven, and in the next 
House of Representatives the non-slaveholding 
States will have more than two-thirds of that body. 
What * appliances of patronage”’ then, are at the 
How is a minority to ob- 
tain ‘a majority?’’ How can a minority defeat 
‘“the admission of free States, and secure the 
admission of slave States??? &c. Never! Sla- 
very cannot hope to succeed in ‘* the free States’’ 
until they ‘shall be sufficiently demoralized to 
tolerate these designs.’’ And, full of sadness at 
the melancholy prospect before him, he gloomily 
proclaims, ‘* For one, I should not remain in the 
country to test the sad experiment;”’ but ** while 
looking abroad over the whole earth for a new and 
more congenial home,’’ I shall say with Frank- 
lin, **where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 
What wretched, shameful hypocrisy is this! How 
utterly beneath contempt! 

In 1838, when Mr. Sewarp was acandidate for 
the office of Governor of New York, there was a 
law in the State protecting the rights of masters 
in their slaves while in transitu. The question 
was put to him, to know if he was in favor of its 
continuance, to which he promptly answered in 
the affirmative. In his reply, he said: 

*« But, gentlemen, being desirous to be entirely candid in 
this communication, it is proper to say that 1 am not con- 
vinced that it would be cither wise, expedient, or humane 
to declare to our fellow-citizens of the southern and south 
western States that, ifthey travel! to or from, or pass through 
the State of New York, they shall not bring with them the 
attendants whom custom or education or habit may have | 
rendered necessary to them. I have not been able to dis 


cover any good object to be obtained by such an act of | 
inhospitality.” 


3 


In some ten years, and perhaps less, we hear | 
him proclaiming to the people of Ohio. 
can abolish slavery, and you and I must de it.” 
And now we see him speaking ¥ the ** irrepressi- 
ble conflict’’ calmly, as if an ordinary matter, ut- 
terly falsifying the truths of history, imputing 
motives and charging designs never entertained, 
expressing Opinions as to the probability of results 
which he knows are erat and phys- 
ically impossible. ‘Oh! shame, where is thy 
blush?’’ 

What do the Abolitionists say upon this sub- 
ject? I know that Helper i. his book draws a 
distinction between the Abolitionisis and Repub- 
licans; that the Republican is the tadpole, in the 
infancy of development, and the Absliscniat the 
full-grown frog. That is the distinction which 
he draws; and, sir, just as certain as the shadow 
follows the substance which creates it, so certain! 
will this tadpele, unless crushed out by the patri- 
otic intelligence of the American people, grow into 
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the Republican party is held by the Abolitionists, 


the Abolition frog. To show in what character | 


those who surely must know them, let us see what | 


the Boston Liberator says? That is Garrison’s 
ce organ of that manso warmly eulogized 
»y Senator Wivson, of Messachusetts. Says the 
Liberator: 
“The Republican party is molding public sentiment in 
the right direction for the specific work the Abolitionists 
are striving to accomplish, namely, the dissolution of the 
Union, and the abolition of slavery throughout the land.” 
Yes, gentlemen, and I beg it may be remem- 
bered that the avowed object of Abolitionism is 
to promote the dissolution of this Union, and the 
abolition of slavery throughout the land. Yes, 


sir, ‘* the Republican party is molding public sen- | 


timent in the right direction for the specific work | 


the Abolitionists are striving to accomplish.”’ 
Here is the testimonial of one who knows. Here 


is the testimony of one who is indorsed bya Sen- | 


> ' . . 
ator of the United States. Wendell Phillips, to 
the same purpose, says: 

** There is merit in the Republican party. It is this: It 
is the first sectional party ever organized in this country. 
It is the North arrayed against the South. The first crack 
in the iceberg is visible; you will yet hear it go with a 
crack through the center.”’ 

Here Wendell Phillips hails the action of the 
Republican party as leading to that consumma- 
tion so much desired. 

I ask this House, if these successive demon- 
strations of public opinion from the highest sources 
are not of the most unfriendly character? I ask 
whether they do not compel us to the conviction 
that we are to be the victims of a vindictive and 


| destructive effort which, it is feared, will have no 
| ending until this Union is dissolved ? 


I have then, Mr. Clerk, followed this whole 


question of slavery in skeleton form, it is true, | 
from its solemn adjustment in the Federal Con- | 


stitution to the present hour. 


my time will not allow me to enumerate, to excite 
the wrath of the South, and to arouse our vigi- 
lance, and indeed to make us distrustful of those 


| with whom it was expected we would live on terms 


of cordiality and affection. At this time, and under 
such circumsiances, on Sunday night, the 16th 
of October last, John Brown, with his confed- 
erates, stealthily moved into the little town of 
Harper’s Ferry. He made no noise, quietly cap- 
tured those persons withwhom he chanced to meet, 
took possession of the public armory, which was 
wholly unprotected, and took many of the work- 
men of the public workshops prisoners, as they 
severally repaired on Monday morning to their 
daily toil. Under the circumstances, this achieve- 
ment was only remarkable for its audacity. The 
news, however, soon took wings. Early on Mon- 
day morning it reached Charlestown, ten miles 
off. The Jefferson Guards were promptly ordered 
under arms, and by half past eleven o ‘clock on 
Monday, had reached Harper’s Ferry, which 
place was completely invested by noon; between 
three and four o’clock, p. m., although in the 
midst of a severe storm, three fourths of the in- 
vaders had been killed and wounded and taken 
prisoners,and Brown and the remnant of his party 
driven into thearmory. Then it was, that Brown 


| sent out a flag with a proposition, which was de- 


| clined, but which brought night, and with night 


came the United States marines. 


Colonel Lee, 


| in commandepf the marines, for the same reasons 


which had influenced the volunteers, postponed all 
further attack until the following morning, Tues- 
day. In truth, the work in effect was ended on 


| Monday. Yet, see how the North recites the 
| case: 


| attacked. 


“Mr. Phillips. For this is the testimony of every man 
at Charlestown and Harper’s Ferry; for there was not a 
man in all Virginia who looked in the face of John Brown 
who was not melted into admiration of the man and his 
motives. But I was trying to trace him. In the first place 
he said: ‘With twenty men I can take possession of a 
southern town and keep it for twenty-four hours, aud | 
shall let the slaves know it, and they can come to me if 
they wish.’ He did it; he took possession of Harper’s 
Ferry, and held it from Sunday night to Monday night, un- 
He collected some thirty slaves there, and six 
teen of them stand to day safe from the vulture of thirty 
States, under the shelter of the English flag in Canada. 
[Prolonged applause.] That is something. Well, then, he 
stood there unchecked. On Monday night, at ten o'clock, 
he was the master of the State of Virginia. On Tuesday 
morning two Virginia companies arrived in his vicinity, 
looked into the faces of these twenty-two northern men, 
and what did they do? Why, according to a Maryland colo- 
nel, who described the scene to a friend of mine, they ran 
until they got to the tavern, and they would have got under 


I ask, if 1 have not | 
| stated matters enough, with many others which 
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the beds if it had been necessary. [Applause, hisses, and 
groans. ]} 

“ The same stranger in the audience. That is a lie. 

“Well, now, I am going on with the account. John 
Brown stood there on Tuesday morning until the Martins- 
burg company made the first assault and were repulsed. 
What followed? Sixteen of your agents, marines, selling 
their bodies to your service for eight orten dollars a month, 
approached. He had conquered Virginia, and held her 
under his foot. [Hisses and applause.] Well, if he had 
not, why did not she send him away? [Appieuse and 
taughter.] There he had stood thirty-six hours. The tele- 
graph had flashed the news over half of Virginia. Three 
compenies had approached twenty-two men, and had been 
repulsed. That cannot be excepted to, for it is the fact. 
If they had not run away, they would have been driven 
away. [Hisses and applause.] The United States marines 
approached. Now stopa moment. Suppose they had not 
approached. Suppose the United States, in the shape of 
your agents, had not approached him. Say that as a mat- 
ter of bullets his enterprise was a failure. Suppose he had 
stood there Tuesday morning without your interference, 








| and fifty black men from the northern counties of Virginia 


| [Laughter, appiause, and bisses. ] 


and Maryland, and from Pennsylvania, where black men 
shoot slave hunters as in Louisiana—suppose they had 
joined him, and he had had seventy-five men instead of 
the twenty-two—my impression is that he would have 
gone down to Richmond and—pardoned Governor Wise. 
Yes, my impression is 
that if the Union had not faced John Brown, and he had 
had another twelve hours to gather about him the colored 
men of northern Virginia and southern Pennsylvania, he 
would bave marched over the State. 
“Swanger. You know better than that.” 


I repeat that, in one hour after the news reached 
Charlestown, the Jefferson Guards were under 
arms, and, by half past eleven o’clock, they were 


| at Harper’s Ferry, having had to travel on foot 


some.ten miles. In three and a half hours after 
that, In the midst of a storm of rain, not only had 
the place been thoroughly and completely in- 
vested, but three fourths of these marauders had 
been killed, captured or taken. Nota slave, not 
a white man had joined John Brown; and the few 
he took embraced every opportunity to escape. 
Not one escaped to the free States, much less six- 
teen, as stated in the above extract. 

After the capture of Brown and his party, they 


| were placed in the hands of the civil authorities, 


_and unusual step was taken. 


| ecutors to carry out that will. 


and proceeded against according to law. No hasty 
And, when sen- 
tenced, the day fixed for his execution was post- 
poned over thirty days. Never were criminals 
treated with greater kindness. John Brown him- 
self so testified. But that is not all. Previous to 
proceeding to his execution, Brown executed his 
will, and made his jailor and the sheriff the ex- 
I mention these 
things simply to vindicate Virginia against the 
aspersions of public opinion in the North. 
he following is the true last will and testament 
of Old John Brown, “revoking all others,’’ as 
ublished in the papers, copied from the original 
in the Charlestown jail, with Brown’s own pen, 
&e.: 

1, John Brown, a prisoner, now in the prison of Charles- 
town, Jefferson county. Virginia, do hereby make and or- 
dain this as my last will and testament. 

I will and direct that all my property, being personal 
property, which is scattered about in the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, should be carefully gathered up by my ex- 
ecutor, hereafter appointed, and disposed of to the best ad- 


| vantage, and the proceeds thereof paid over to my beloved 


wile, Mary A. Brown. , 
Many of these articles are not of a warlike character, and 
I trust as to such and all other property that I may be en- 


| titled to, that my rights and the rights of my family may be 


respected. 
And lastly, I hereby appoint Sheriff John W. Campbell 
executor of this, my last will, hereby revoking all others. 
Witness my hand and seal, this 2d day of December, 
1859. JOHN BROWN, [seat.]} 


Signed, sealed, and declared to be the true last will of 


| John Brown, in our presence, who attested the same at his 


request, in his presence and in the presence of each other. 
JOHN AVIS, 
ANDREW HUNTER. 


Codicil.—I wish my friends, James W. Campbell, sheriff, 
and John Avis, jailor, as a return for their kindness, each 
to have a Sharpe’s rifle of those belonging to me, or if no 
rifle can be had, then each a pistol. 

Witness my hand and seal, this 2d day of December, 
1859. JOHN BROWN, [seat.] 
Signed, sealed, &c., same as above. + 


I here drop this subject as I know the Repre- 
sentative of that district will do it justice hereaf- 
ter, but I deemed it right to correct the statements 
which were abroad in the land, thus far. 

Well, under this state of things I ask this House 
what were we to expect? A generous and indig- 
nant uprising of the whole land against this atro- 
cious movement—an atrocious movement which 
filled us not with alarm, but with amazement. 
ask if it has been received by the country in that 
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spirit? I have abundant material which I will 
publish which will show that so far from the 
moral and patriotic sentiment of the country rising 
up and trampling under foot this atrocious ag- 

ression, the northern country have united in 

oing the man honor, by the ringing of bells, by 
ciokise in lectures and sermons on the subject, 
by large assemblages of people, and by running 
a arallel between John Brown and Christ, in 
which he was placed higher than Christ himself. 


“Tue Execution anv 1Ts Errects.—The manner in 
which popular feeling has manifested itself at the North 
with regard to Brown’s execution, proves the wisdom of 
his own remark, when be said he could in ne way so well 
serve the cause be had at heart as by hanging forii. We 
do not so much allude to the outward manifestations of 


respect for his name and memory—the devotion of the hour | 


of his death to prayer in a great number of churches, the 
tolling of bells in many towns, the firing of minute-guns 
in others—though these have, in themselves, a marked sig- 
nificance—as to the pity which every one whose pity is 
worth having, has openly expressed for the old man’s fate, 
the sympathy which almost every one seemed glad toavow 
for his simple and manly virtues, and the Silence with 
which, for the sake of those virtues, the faults and follies 
of a wild and wayward life have been covered almost by 
the whole community. 

“The death of a criminal on the gallows, of whom half 
the nation speaks tenderly, and whose last hours the prayers 
and fastings of many thousands of sincere religious men 
have sought to hallow, is certainly net an incident to be 
dismissed with newspaper paragraphs. 

** He has been dismissed trom the bar, with his judgment 


indeed impeached, but with no weightier condemnation of 


his acts than that they were marked by folly. In war all 
is folly which does not succeed: the rule is harsh, perhaps, 
but necessary. Napoleon said Leonidas was no doubt a 
very fine fellow, but ‘he let himself be turned at Ther- 
mopyle.’ Virginia, to be sure, tinks Brown more 4 knave 
than fool; but in this matter the Virginians bear much the 
same relation to him, in the eyes of the world at large, that 
Francis Joseph bears to Kossuth. A large part of the civ 
ilized publie will, as a large partof the world does already, 
lay on his tomb the honors of martyrdom, and while those 
honors remain there, his memory will be more terrible to 
slaveholders than his living presence could ever have been ; 
because it will bring recruits to his cause who would never 
have served under his banner while he was wielding carnal 
weapons. 

‘¢ If all these be facts, they are no doubt unpleasant facts 
for every one who has the future welfare of his country at 
heart to contemplate. But that is certainly not a reason 
for trying to hide. 

“It is, therefore, we think, a sign, not of national de- 
cline, but of growth in all the real elements of national 
greatness that sorrowing hundreds of thousands should have 
been found to overlook this man’s errors in admiration tor 
his heroism, for his fortitude, and for his hatred of oppres- 
sion. It is to such qualities as these, and not a holy horror 
of mere disorder, that we owe our existence as a nation; 
and when the day comes in which no man will be found 
in America to cry bravo! when he sees them, our final ex- 
tinction will not be very far distant.”°—New York Evening 
Post, (Republican,) December 3. 


The following are extracts from a villainous | 


and treasonable discourse recently pronounced in 
the Unitarian Church, of Dover, New Hamp- 


shire, by the Rev. Edwin M. Wheelock, to a | 


large and approving congregation: 


‘Nd, it is not true that the conflict of Harper’s Ferry is | 


the beginning of a civil war. ‘That would be like saying 
that the capture of Yorktown was the beginning of the 
Revolutionary struggle. 
this: Freedom, tor ten years weakly standing on the de- 
fensive, and for tem years defeated, has now become the 
assailant, and has now gained the victory. The Bunker 
Hill of our second Revolution has been fought, and the 
second Warren has paid the glorious forfeit of his life.”’ 
* *= * If an honest expression of the wishes of the 


North could be taken to-morrow, John Brown would be | 


the a candidate for the next Presidency, and he 
would receive a million votes.” * * * = ** Editors 


and politicians call Brown mad—and so he is to them; for | 


he has builded his manly life of more than three-score 
years upon the faith and fear of Ged—a thing which editors 
and politicians, from the time of Christ till now, have al- 
ways counted as full proof of insanity. 
makes total depravity impossible, and proves that Ameri- 
can greatness died not with Washington. 
from which he ascends into Heaven will be in our politics 
what the cross is in our religion—the sign and symbol of 
supreme self-devotedness; and from his sacrificial blood 
the temporal salvation of four millions of people shall yet 
spring. On the second day of December he is to be stran- 
ged in a southern prison for obeying the Sermon on the 

ount. But to be hanged in Virginia is like being cruci- 
~ in Jerusalem—it is the last tribute which sin pays to 
virtue. 


Boston, December 12, 1859. 
Sir: In the New York Herald of the 8th instant you 
are reported as having spoken in the United States Senate 
Chamber on the preceding day, as follows : 
‘* He (Mr. Fessenpen] represented the public sentiment 
of his State, and he had not met the first man of any party 


or sect who had not denounced the act of Brown and his | 


associates as criminal in the highest degree, and deserving 
of death ; and this, he ventured to assert, was the almost 
universal sentiment of the people of the free States. He 
made these remarks to show he was not to be put upon the 
detensive about this matter.” 

Now, sir, presuming that you have been correctly re- 
ported, I ask, how can you make such a statement as the 
above in the face and eyes of the real facts? Can you name 
the first individual member of your Black Republican party 


The meaning of that new sign is | 


One such man | 


The gallows | 


1} 

1] 

|, Brown as ** deserving death?*’ If so, I challenge you to 
give it tothe public. In this Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts, I further challenge you to name the first newspaper 
of your party (the Boston Journal excepted) which bas ever 
reprobated his crime. That paper did, on a single occasion, 
declare his course to be ** bad—nothing but bad ;"’ but, after 
being taunted therefor by the Boston Atlas and Bee, the ac 
credited organ of Governor Banks was compelled to take 
back what it had said, and now declares that the punishment 
of Brown will be a ‘ blot upon the escutcheon of Virginia!’ 


in New England who has ever denounced the act of Jobn | 


Do you not, sir, take the Journal and read it daily as regularly | 


as you take your breakfast. Have you not perused, in your 
copy of the Boston Journal, the report of the prayer of Rev. 
Rollin H. Neale, pastor of one of the largest Baptist soc!- 
eties in this city, at the John Brown sympathy meeting held 
in Tremont Temple, where some two thousand of your 
brother Black Republicans had assembied? Have you never 
read this, sir? 

**We pray, oh God, that Thou wilt be with us on the 
present occasion ; guide us in the proceedings of the pres 
ent meeting. We pray especially for him who has so ex 


tensively excited the public sympathy and approbation. We | 


render thanks to Thee for the nobie spirit of generosity and | 
of fidelity and of bravery which he has manifested, and his | 


deep sympathy with the oppressed. We thank Thee that 
he is sustained in the present trying hour by a conscious 


: , ; : | 
ness of having acted in accordance with his sense of obli- | 


gation to God; and we pray that he may be sustained to the 
» last. May ive enjoy the lightof Thy presence and Thy sus- 
taining power, and a hope full of immortality. looking for- 


ward to a world where there is no sin, no suffering, no op- 


pression of any kind.”’ 


Again, have you never read the language used at the | 


same meeting by Rev. J. M. Manning, assistant pastor of 
the ** Old South,” the oldest, largest, and most influential 
Orthodox Congregational Society in this city? It was re- 
ported in the same paper, as follows: 


**[ could not have advised him (Brown) to it, and yet, | 


now that the event has taken place, I stand before it won 
dering and admiring, [applause,] remembering that it is 


something which he has been revolving in his mind for | 


years, until his soul has become possessed with this idea 
He says he is not insane. I believe he is a good man, and 


has been doing that which he thought was right; and the | 


only explanation which [ can give now is, that he has been 
the instrument of Providence in this. ‘The distinguished 


speaker who is to follow me (Ralph Waldo Emersom) would | 


call it destiny; I should preter tocall it God, my Heaventy 


' Father, who has used this man, John Brown, as his sword | 


to inflict a wound on the slave power. Whatever we may 
say of it, he has been possessed by some higher power than 
man’s power. As I view it, he is God’s finger going forth 
in the halls of the great modern Belshazzar, and writing over 
against*the wall those mysterious and appalling words at 
which the monarch trembles and turns pale on his throne.”’ 
To Hon. WinttaM P. Fessenden, 
Senator from the State of Maine. 


As said Senator Hamu, so said 
Wane, of Ohio. He said: 

** And here T will say before [ pass from this branch of 
the subject, that in my intercourse with all the people who 
knew old John Brown, in my intercourse with ali the men 
who have sympathized with him in his last trial, [ have 
}| never yet heard of a man, woman, or child, that stood forth 
|| as a justifier ofhis raid upon Virginia. 


Senator 


know without inquiry that it was no ordinary case. Our 
|| people do not sympathize with crime; but they do feel 
those emotions which are elicited by those traits of hero 
ism that characterized this leader during the whole course 
| of his life, and shone most conspicuously in his death.” 


If the people sym- | 
pathized with a felon upon the gallows, anybody would | 


One of the most alarming evidences of the de- | 





| moralization of public sentiment is the higher law | 


doctrine of Mr. Sewarp. The influence of his 
name is spreading the fatal heresy. Virginia is 
wrong for executing John Brown, because he 
| thought he wasright, although Virginia denounced 
his act as wrong: ; : 
«Mr. Phillips. 


If the audience request an answer, my 
answer is this: So God made him when he made him a 
man. Every human being is bound to judge the righteous- 
ness of a law before he obeys it. [Appiause.} If his con- 
science tells him it is unrighteous, he has no right to obey 
it. [A Voice. How isit with a criminal?] John Brown had 


‘**Mr. Cheever. Two hundred years ago, after the com- 
pleted action of Oliver Cromwell and the regicides, John 


Kings and Magistrates, proved that it is lawful and right to 


a right to judge of the slave laws of Virginia on this account. || ‘‘I am ready to take an oath that John Brown made such 


| Milton took his pen, and in his work on the Tenure of 


call to account a tyrant or a wicked king, and to put him to 


| death. On the same principle, but with still greater power 


of demonstration, would John Milton have approved John | 


Brown’s effort to deliver an enslaved race in these United 

| States from the crmelty of a tyrannical and wicked Gov- 
ernment. (Applause and hisses for some time.] 

| Under the Constitution of the United States, and by the 

word of God, John Brown had a pertect right to proclaim 

liberty to the enslaved and to labor for their deliverance. 

Loud applause and hisses.] If the Constitution had for- 

ridden him to do this, while the word of God commanded 

him, then he would have been bound to obey the word of 


standing. 
nothing in the Constitution requiring John Brown, or any 


other man, to defend slavery or not to oppose it. [Applause 
| and hisses. ] 


| meeting. } 


oppose it, he could commit no treason against the Consti- 
tutign or against the country by obeying God. It was John 
|| Brown’s natural right to protest against slavery, and in 
|| every just and righteous way to put that protest into action; 
\| {disturbance ;) and any State establishing slavery by law, 
|| though God has forbidden it, and forbidding such a protest 


“Mr. Cheever continued: If God’s word required him to 


God, anything in the Constitution to the contrary notwitb- | 
{Renewed applause-and hisses.] But there is | 


{** The police here put out a man who was disturbing the | 


| 





by law, though God has required it, [disturbance ,} instantly 
makes such a protest not only right, but a duty, and doubly 
both. 

*<] stand here to-night to vindicate the majesty and su- 
premacy of God's law over man’s ; to say that man’s law, if 
against God's, has no authority, but on the contrary, you 
and I, and the whole country, are forbidden to obey it. 
Such obedience would be treason both against God and the 
Constitution, which not only does not profess te lay upon 
us any obligation centrary to natural and divine law and 
right, but recognizes such natural and divine right as the 
supreme law. [Hisses.] FreeQom, equity, and the most 
perfect justice are declared to be the objects of our Consti 
tution, and any law that contradicts and renders impossible 
its object and spirit is null and void, both tn itself and be- 
cause it is unconstitutional. [‘ Amen,’ and hisses.) John 
Brown was indicted for treason and murder, neither of 
which crimes was proven against him, and of neither of 
which was he guilty. He did not intend, either directly or 
indirectly, but simply intended to give liberty to as many of 
the enslaved as possible, and without insurrection or the 
shedding of blood. The insurrection was on the part of the 
slaveholders and the slaveholding government in defense of 
the unrighteous claim of property in man. 

**Mr. Phillips. I do not couple John Brown and Joseph 
Warren—not a bit of it. Joseph Warren sits to-day in that 
heaven where both live, and is not tall enough to touch the 
hem of the garment of John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry. [Ap- 
plause and hisses.] Joseph Warren was an honest map ; 
Joseph Warren was a patriot; he was a brave soul ; he wag 
an honest citizen; but John Brown was more than that. 
fA volee: * You ain’t."] It is no matter what Lam; not 
the least bit; | am utterly indifferent to what you may say ; 
| say Joseph Warren died for himself; he died for the 
whites; he died in arms for his own country and his own 
law. Joseph Warren was only a soldier—nothing more. [i 
John Brown had been shot at the door of that armory, the 
world never would have known that he was anything more 
than Joseph Warren ; but God, in his providence, said to 
the old man, *‘ Come uphigher; Pll melt a million of hearts 
by that old Puritan soul of thine.’ [Great hissing, mingled 
with applause.**] 





Under such atrocious doctrines, if controlling, 
no Government could stand; all would be anarchy 
and disorder. 

And who is John Brown, to whom such ex- 
traordinary ovations are paid? A murderer and 
a robber. It is not long since he sold, at public 
outery, at Cleveland, Ohio, a number of horses, 
which, as I see from the papers, he announced to 
be those of which he had robbed the Missourians; 


, and such was the state of public sentiment, that 


the announcement rather enhanced than dimin 
ished the sale. Some diversity of statement has 
been attempted about the atrocious murders im- 
yuted to him, but some recent revelations mark 
1im as the cold-blooded, heartless murderer, with- 
out a single doubt. 

The Cincinnati Gazette publishes the following 
extract from the Kansas correspondence of the 
Indianapolis Journal. Itwill attract attention as 
associating the late John Brown with an atrocious 
act in Kansas, concerning which there has re- 


' cently been some controversy in a portion of the 


| use in keeping back the truth or perverting facts. 


| of those men on Pottawatomie creek.”’ 


publie press: 


LaWRENCE, Kansas, December 17, 1859. 

A “John Brown” anti-slavery meeting was held in Law 
rence last evening, December ‘16. 

After some of the speakers had lauded Brown as a sec- 
ond Jesus, and one of them alluded to the Pottawatomie 
massacre, which had been laid at John’s door, 

Mr. Stevens said he did not believe John Brown had 
anything to do with it; but there was a gentleman present 
who could testify to that fact. ‘* Name him!’? “ Name 
him !*? several cried out. “It is Captain Walker,’? [now 
sheriff of Douglas county, and one of the bravest of the 
free-State leaders. } 

Captain Walker rose, and said: ‘“ Gentlemen, there is no 
John 
Brown told me himself that he was present at the murder 
{This startled like 
a thunder clap the defenders of old Brown.] He proceeded : 


a statement tome. I know more about this matter than J 
can state, especially as it would implicate as actors in that 
murder some persons now in this room. John Brown had 


| those men in his power, and he could have kept them 


j 


prisoners. For himself, he never could justify taking a 
man prisoner, and then deliberately cutting his throat. Old 
Titus, whom he took prisoner, had threatened to cut his 
throat, had insulted his wife and threatened her life, yet he 
never felt justitied in taking his life when his prisoner.’ 
Governor Charles Robinson also said that he believed 
John Brown had acknowledged to him he was present and 
approved of the killing of those men on Pottawatomie creck 
He had not, and could not, justify the excesses committed 
by free-State men after they had the civil power in theh 


hands. 


| 


| Brown planned and carried out that massacre. 


Dr. Adair, a nephew of John Brown, was questioned in 
reference to John Brown’s connection with the Pottawat 
omie massacre. He said John Brown had told his that he 
was present at the killing of those men. But there were 
palliating circumstances connected with it. 

I may add that there is no question whatever, from what 
{ have heard from persons who know the facts, that John 
The facts 
come to me from men who stand among the most truthful 
of any in Kansas, The truth is, the less Republicans lionize 
old Brown the better. KANSAS. 


Well, Mr. Clerk and gentlemen, may I not be 
excused for a rapid resume of the main history to 
which it has been my object to invite attention, 
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At the breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
every foot of British territory, south of the great 
lakes, was open to slavery. But the ordinance of 


| 


1787, by express provision, excluded slavery from | 


the Northwest Territory. It will strike every one 
that a preéxisting right was thus taken away. 
By the Constitution of the United States, by which 
slavery was recognized, regulated, and protected, 
the whole subject was adjusted upon terms agreed 
upon, and the States, by their assent to the com- 


pact, pledged their faith to maintain them. I have | 


shown that this part of the compact was broken, 
in spirit at least, in the first year of the Constitu- 
tion; that General Washington himself was de- 


nied, in 1796, the benefit of the fugitive slave law; | 


and that the slavery provisions of the Constitution 
have been the object of ceaseless assault. I have 


shown, or stated, that the Louisiana purchase | 


vas open to slavery, and that the Missouri re- 
striction was unconstitutional; and by attempting 
to exclude slavery from the territory to which it 
applied, a gross invasion of the clear rights of the 
slaveholding was perpetrated by the non-slave- 
holding States of the Union. 


I have shown the | 


continued excitement on the subject, growing out | 


of northern agitation; the avowal of most alarm- 
ing doctrines; the violent resistance to the execu- 
tion of the fugitive slave law; the nullification of 
the acts of Congress by State legislation, and the 


denouncing of those acts as unconstitutional by | 


State courts; and finally, an armed invasion of a 
sovereign State by a band of northern fanatics, 
with an avowed purpose of carrying out the pol- 
icy I have traced, and to revolutionize the social 
condition of the southern States. 

Fifteen States demand to know of their sister 
States what this persistent hostility means? they 
demand to know why the common bond is thus 
habitually broken? why the ties of interest and 
of blood are no longer regarded? 

Senator Wirson, of Massachusetts, in his 
speech, delivered in Syracuse on the 28th ultimo, 
said: 

‘The Harper’s Ferry outbreak was the consequence of 
the teachings of Republicanism.”’ 


Is this state of things, indeed, the consequence 


of Republican teachings, or is it the * irrepress- | 


ible conflict’’ of Mr. Sewarp? 


ong before our amazement ¢ indignati 
Long bef mazement and indignation at 


the foray 
revelation 
the name of Hinton R. Helper, born in Nort 
Carolina, ambitious, it seems, of notoriety, and 
who ‘left his country for his country’s good,”’ 
commences his publishing carecr, in 1855, by a 
strong rs work. Inthat year, itappears, 
he published a volume entitled The Land of Gold; 
Reality versus Fiction, with the imprint—* Balti- 
more, Henry Taylor, Sun Iron Building.’? The 
following are extracts from the work: 

* Nicaragua can never fulfill its destiny until it intro- 
duces negro slavery.” 

** Nothing but slave labor can ever subdue its forests or 
cultivate its untimbered lands.”’ 

* White men may live upon its soil with an umbrella in 
one hand and a fan in the other; but they can never unfold 
or develop its resources. May we not safely conclude that 
negro slavery will be introduced into this couatry before 
the lapse of many years? We think so. 
events fully warrants this inference.” 


There are many other passages exhibiting his 
then affiliation with slavery. In one place he 
speaks of the slaves in California as tampered 
with and ‘* enticed by meddling Abolitionists.”’ 

Finding, I presume, that this movement did not 


pay, he turned his attention to the other side of | 


of John Brown had subsided, a new | 
broke upon the agg, A man by 
i 


ee 


The tendency of | 


the question, and published The Impending Crisis | 


of the South: How to meet it. 

It is a great principle of international law that 
every people is entitled to regulate their political 
and social institutions in their own way. Italy has 
expelled her dukes, and claims this right, which 
will, no doubt, be conceded to her by the despotic 
Powers of Europe. This right or principle is con- 
ceded to the States of the Union within their respec- 
tive limits, subject to the Constitution; but the 
South has never been permitted to exercise it in 
peace. The book itself 1s but one ofaseries written 
avowedly to disturb us in the enjoyment of this 
right, to unsettle our social institutions,to dissatisfy 
the most contented and happy laboring 


pulation | 


under the sun, and to put a dagger and a torch in | 
the hands of the slaves. I will give a few extracts | 


from the werk: 


* And now tothe point: In our opinion, an opinion which 
has been formed from data obtained by assiduous researches 
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and comparisons, from laborious investigation, logical rea- 
soning, and earnest reflection, the causes which have im- 
peded the progress and prosperity of the South, which have 


dwindled our commerce and other similar pursuits, into the | 


most contemptible insignificance ; sunk a large majority of 
our people in galling poverty and ignorance; rendered a 
small minority conceited and tyrannical, and driven the rest 
away from their homes; entailed upon usa humiliating de- 
pendence on the free States; disgraced us in the recesses 
of our own souls, and brought us under reproach in the eyes 
of all civilized and enlightened nations, may all be traced to 
one common source, and there find solution in the most 
hateful and horrible word that was ever incorporated into 
the vocabulary of human economy—siavery.*’ 

* To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them 
to a knowledge of the interior and disreputable position 
which they occupy as a component part of the Union, and 
to give prominence and popularity to those plans which, 
if adopted, will elevate us to an equality, socially, morally, 
intellectually, industrially, politically, and financially, with 
the most flourishing and refined nation in the world, and, 
if possible, to place us in the van of even that, is an object 
of this work. Slaveholders, either from ignorance or from 
a willful disposition to propagate error, contend that the 
South has nothing to be ashamed of, that slavery has proved 


| a blessing to her, and that her superiority over the North in 


an agricultural point of view, makes amends for all her 
short-comings in other respects.”? 

** Nature has been kind to us in all things. The strata 
and substrata of the South are profusely enriched with gold 
and silver and precious stones, and from the natural ori- 
fices and aqueducts in Virginia and North Carolina, flow 
the purest healing waters in the world. But of what avail 
is all this latent wealth? Of what avail will it ever be, so 
long as slavery is permitted to play the dog in the manger? 
To these queries there can be but one reply. Slavery must 
be throttled ; the South, so great and so glorious by naturc, 
must be reclaimed from her infamy and degradation ; our 
cities, fields, and forests, must be kept intact from the un- 
sparing monster; the various and ample resources of our 
vast domain, subterraneous as well as superficial, must be 
developed, and made to contribute to our pleasures and to 
the necessities of the world.” 

“The great revolutionary movement which was s¢t on 
foot in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on 
the 20th day of May, 1775, has not yet been terminated, nor 


will it be until every slave in the United States is freed || 


from the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the vile 
institution, whether white or black, must be reinvested with 
the sacred rights and privileges of which he has been de- 
prived by an inhuman oligarchy. What our noble sires of 
the Revolution left unfinished, it is our duty to complete.” 

** Hitherto, as mere free-soilers, you have approached but 
half way to the line of your duty ; now, for your own sakes 
and for ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating this great 
Republic, which your fathers and our fathers founded in 
septennial streams of blood, we ask you, in all seriousness, 


to organize yourselves as one man under the banners of || 


|| 


liberty, and to aid us in exterminating slavery, which is the 
only thing that militates against our complete aggrandize- 
ment as a nation. In this extraordinary crisis of affairs, no 
man can be a true patriot without first becoming an Aboli- 


| tionist.”’ 


** Non-slaveholders of the South, farmers, mechanics, and 
working-men, we take this occasion to assure you that the 
slaveholding politicians whom you have elected to offices 
of honor and profit have hoodwinked you,érifled with you, 
and used you as mere tools for the consummation of their 
wicked designs.”’ 

** Now, as one of your own number, we appeal to you tu 
join us in our earnest and timely efforts to rescue the gen- 
erous soil of the South from the usurped and desolating con- 
trol of these political vampires. Once and forever, at least 
so far as this country is concerned, the infernal question of 
slavery must be disposed of ; a speedy and absolute abol- 
ishment of the whole system is the true policy of the South, 
and this is the policy which we propose to pursue. Will 
you aid us? will you assist us? will you be freemen, or will 
you be slaves ?”’ 

** You can goad us no further; you shall oppress us no 
longer. Herctofore, earnestly but submissively, we have 
asked you to redress the more atrocious outrages which you 
have perpetrated against us ; but what has been the invari- 
able fate of our petitions? With scarecly a perusal, with 
a degree of contempt that added insult to injury, you have 
laid them on the table, and from thence they have been 
swept into the furnace of oblivion. Henceforth, sirs, we 
are demandants, not suppliants. We demand our rights, 
nothing more, nothing less. It is for you to decide whether 
we are to have justice, peaceably or by violence, for what- 
ever consequences may follow, we are determined to have 
it one way or the other.” 

* Slaveholders are a nuisance.”’ 

“It is our imperative business to abate nuisances.”’ 

** We propose to exterminate this catalogue from begin- 
ning to end.” 

“We believe that thieves are, as a general rule, less 
amenable to the moral laws than slaveholders.”’ 


** Slaveholders are more criminal than common murder- | 


ers.”? 

“ Slaveholders and slavetraders are, as a general thing, 
unfit to occupy any honorable station in life.” 

* It is our honest conviction that all the pro-slavery slave- 
holders, who are alone responsible for the continuance of 
the baneful institution among us, deserve to be at once re- 
duced toa parallel with the basest criminals that lie fettered 
within the cells of our public prisons.” 

“ Were it possible that the whole number (that is, of the 
slaveholders) could be gathered together, and transferred 
into four equal bands of licensed robbers, ruffians, thieves, 
and murderers, society, we feel assured, would suffer less 
from their atrocities then than it dces now.” ‘ 

““Inseribed on the banner which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand by 
it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be 
presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embogy the 
principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in our 
patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidious foe 
that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liberties and 
dearest interests of America : 
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| the American Union. 
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“1. Thorough organization and independent political 
—- on the part of the non-siaveholding whites of the 
«2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders ; never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and per- 


| petuation of human slavery. 


“3. No coijperation with pro-slavery politicians ; no fel- 
ae with them in religion; no affiliation with them in 
society. . 

‘**4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants ; no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels ; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers ; 
no employment of pro-slavery physicians ; no audience to 
pro-slavery parsons. 

**5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 


| newspapers. 


“7. Immediate death to slavery, or if not immediate, un- 
qualified proscription of its advocates during the period of 
its existence. 

* A tax of sixty dollars on every slaveholder, for each and 
every negro in his possession at the present time, or at any 
intermediate time between now and the 4th of July, 1863. 

** An additional tax of forty dollars per annum, to be lev- 
ied annually on every slaveholder, for each and every negro 
found in his possession after the 4th of July, 1863.” 

** This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the southern States. Let it be acted upon 
with due promptitude, and, as certain as truth is mightier 
than error, fifteen years will not elapse before every foot of 
territory, from the mouth of the Delaware tothe emboguing 
of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels of freedom.”’ 

** So it seems that the total number of actual slave own- 
ers, including their entire crew of cringing lick-spittles 
against whom we have to contend, is but three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five. Against 
this army for the defense and propagation of slavery, we 
think it will be an easy matter—independent of the negroés, 
who, in nine cases out of ten, would be delighted with an 
opportunity to cut their masters’ throats, and without ac- 
cepting a single recruit from either of the free States, Eng- 
land, France, or Germany—to muster one at least three times 
as large, and far more respectable, for its utter extinction. 
We are determined to abolish slavery at all hazards, in de- 
fiance of all opposition, of whatever nature, which it is pos- 
sible for the slaveocrats to bring against us. Of this they 
may take due notice and govern themselves accordingly.’’ 

** And now, sirs, we have thus laid down our ultimatum, 
What are you going to do about it? Something dreadful, 
of course. Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. Do 
it, if you dare. Our motto, and we would have you under- 
stand it, is the abolition of slavery and the perpetuation of 
If by any means you do succeed in 
your treasonabic attempts to take the South out of the Union 


| to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow—if she goes away 


with you, she will return with you. 


“Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
last sentence.” 


On page 234 he says: 

“Tt is, as it ought to be, the desire, the determination, 
and destiny of the Republican party to give the death blow 
to slavery.”’ 

This book appeared some year or so ago. It 
roduced neither excitement nor alarm in the 
outh. But it coming to light, almost cotempo- 

raneously with the John Brown foray, that its 
atrocious doctrines were indorsed by sizxty-etght 
members of Congress, upwards of forty of whom 
are members of this House, the South did feel a 
wide-spread feeling of burning indignation in con- 
sequence of the thorough conviction that a great 
party had assumed the place and the duty of that 
fanatical party which for three quarters of a cen- 
tury had morally and, whenever possible, prac- 
tically violated our compact and disturbed the 
sevibobbinn States in the quiet enjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights. And when, as if to pile up 
the agony, the Black Republican party nominated 
one of those men, without necessity and without 
a disclaimer of the doctrines of the Helper book, 
this side of the House, profoundly stirred, had 
no alternative but to appeal to their patriotic fel- 
low-citizens against the insult and outrage implied 
in such a nomination. 

I know it i said, Mr. Clerk, that it may be in- 

ferred from what the gentleman [Mr. SHerman] 


| said on the 6th instant, that he disclaimed the 
| doctrines of the Helper book, And age these 
| atrocious doctrines to be disclaimed by inference; 
| and by one aspiring to preside over the delibera- 
| tions of this body ? With half the words uttered 


by him on the occasion referred to he could have 


|| denounced the Helper book and the John Brown 


foray, and then have relieved many in this House 
of that profound feeling of exasperation which 
his election cannot fail to strengthen. 

A disclaimer by inference leaves a clear infer- 
ence againstsuch disclaimer. But the Sentinel, of 
December 8, published at Mount Gilead, Ohio, in 
its leading editorial of that day, says: 

‘Captain John Brown has been ‘permitted to die fora 
cause,’ and his‘ last on earth ’ will hereafter be the sign and 
symbol of supreme self-devotedness to the sublime doc- 
trines of the Sermon on the Mount. His example of hero- 
ism, sanctified by such tenderness and faith, ‘ meeting the 
eye and filling the heart of the civilized world, spreading 
its noble inspiration far and wide through a continent, 
quickening the pulses of heroism in millions of —* 
God’s prime benefactor to our time—the immortal fire 


, Keeps humanity’s highest hope aflame.’ ”’ 
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Mr.Sewarp, to whom I have so often referred, 
also fully indorses, not the compendium, but 
Helper’s original book. He says, and itappears 
on the title page: 


‘J have read the Impending Crisis of the South with 
deep attention. It seems to me a work of great merit; 


rich, yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in 


analysis.” 

That note is signed “* Wituram H. Sewarp.”’ 

Do not these evidences justly inspire distrust 
and preclude us from being satisfied with any dis- 
claimer of the Helper book by inference ? 

Well, sir, being ti:us‘treated, the object of un- 
remitting annoyance, our slaves run off, and our 
soil invaded, the South does complain, and pro- 


claim that if not allowed to enjoy her rights in 


peace, she will seek her happiness and repose out- 
side ofthat Union, which has becomea source ofan- 
noyance and oppression. And how is she treated ? 
With sympathy and kindness? No, sir; with all 
the insolence of unbridled power, she is treated 
in the most insulting and contemptuous manner. 
Hear the New York Courier and Enquirer, an 
organ of the Black Republican party, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Sewarp: 


‘We have all become somewhat familiar with the bul- 
lying and threatening of the South. For nearly half a cen- 


tury, a mere handful of ignorant, reckless, and unptincipled | 


men at the South, have, by bullying and threatening, gov- 
erned the millions of educated and intelligent men at the 
North; simply because they are men of peace, and busily 
engaged in moral and industrial pursuits, which do not en 
courage or foster restlessness and excitement. They have 


submitted to be thus governed, so long as no great principle | 


was involved, and no sacrifice of honor and national char- 
acter was demanded of them by their acquiescence. In 
1820, however, this bullying and threatening became offen- 
sive, because it demanded the extension of slavery into the 
great and free Northwest; and then the men of the North 
roused themselves for a moment, and indignantly hurling 
defiance atthe bullies who presumed upon their forbearance, 
demanded a guarantee of better behavior for the future. 
This was conceded; and the great Missouri compromise 
followed. Then, again, the great North, knowing alike its 
moral and physical strength, returned like a refreshed giant 
to its repose, and to the practicing of those industrial pur- 
suits wherein consist its happiness and prosperity. 

‘¢ But after thirty years of peace and quiet, and when the 
generation of men who had quailed before northern indig- 
nation in 1820 had passed away, a race of Lilliputians 


they had never heard the roar of the lion or seen him shake 
his mane, and brush away the insect tribes which occasion- 
ally annoy him, he was no longer to be feared. They saw 
the whole North, year after year, submitting to be bullied 
and governed by a mere handful of southern adventurers ; 


and emboldened by the repose of the people, conscious of || : . . co 
'| lutely refused to subscribe to the establishment of | 
lay hands upon and violate the great compromise of 1820, | 


their strength, but loth to employ it, they finally ventured to 


accompanied with threats of a dissolution of the Union. 
Then the men of the North awaked from their slumbers, 
and hurling back defiance, and treating with scorn and con- 
tempt their cowardly threats of disunion, told these reck- 
less and dishonored tricksters, that, not only should the 
principles of the Missouri compromise be restored and 
enforced, that, if need be, the State or States which ven- 
tured to trifle with their allegiance to the Constitution and 
the Union should be whipped into obedience, justas asulky, 
or insolent, or unruly school-boy is made to feel that, when 
necessary, the birch will compel a prompt, if not a willing, 
discharge of all hisduties. That lesson has been very fairly 
inculcated ; and the South now understand that if any por- 


from the Union, it will be promptly whipped—ay, whipped 


into subjection. It isall idle tomince the matter. The fiat 


has gone forth and will be enforced, let Washington, Oregon, 
and California, at the northwest, or Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, at the northeast, or the agricultural 
States of the North and center, or the slaves States of the 


South and Southwest—let any of them, or any combina- 
tion of them, raise the banner of rebellion against the 


American Union—we care not what their pretense for trea- 


i 
j 


| 


a school-boy, into duty. Weare to be trampled 
_ under foot. We are to be forced by the seventh | 
| regiment into an observance of our constitutional 
|| duties. Sir, when the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
| vania [Mr. Hickman] talked the other day about 
| eighteen millions against eight, it was very sig- 
| nificant; it was an echo of that article. "Another 
|| gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] also 
1] spoke of our repeated threats to dissolve the 
|| Union, and of his having heard it over fifty times. 
I did not expect this from him; his history should 
surely have kept him silent. He sneered at the 
|| intimation embodied in the remarks of some of 
|| our friends on this occasion. It is true, sir, that, 
| under the pressure of the wrongs and injustice 
| that we have suffered, as illustrated in the history, 
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the fact that the British themselves remained in 
| the occupation of Castine for months. That is 
| notall. Mr. Adams, in an extract which I have 
| already read, declared that if the 2ist rule was 
continued as one of the rules of the House, that it 
would be good cause for the North withdrawing 
from the Union. Sir, at that session he nana 
| amemonial praying for a dissolution of the Union, 

an atrocity of which he alone enjoys the proud 
| preéminence. But that is not all, Hie said further- 
_more that the North would have the right to rev- 

olutionize—for that would be the effect of it—the 

South, if the General Government were called 
| upon to suppress a servile insurrection. Nor is 
that all; but the Liberator, of New England, with 
an active and organized party, is this day labor- 





| brief and condensed, to which I have referred, 
|} we have been provoked into many a declaration 
of hostility tothe Union. But, sir, it was Faneuil | 
Hall meetings, and other such gatherings at the 

‘| North, that soothed our irritated feelings and pre- 


vigor. It was herappeal in 1835; it was her ap- 


vo in 1850; it was the various appeals that have | 


een made on these irritating occasions, that we | 
yielded to, in the absence of any actual and imme- 
diate grievance, and in the generosity and kind- 
|| ness of our own nature. But we are reproached 


|| hushed on this subject, dared to sneer at the rep- 
|| etition of similar declarations. But yet there had 
not been an actual invasion of a sovereign State. 
|| There had not been this development of the irre- 
|| pressible conflict. ‘There had not been such an ac- 
cumulation of these insulting declarations. There 
| had not been such embarrassments in the legisla- 
|| tion of the States. There had not been judicial 
| expositions of the unconstitutionality of the fugi- 
| tive slave law. There had not been propagations 
|| of detestation and hate, to the same extent, at 
least, against the southern people. Nosir. These 


| 


| 


| ate, and more comprehensive, than they have 


| —almost come to be regarded as law—to consider 
| persons in the South as alone desirous of a dis- 
\| memberment of the Union. But, sir, that is not 
| the truth. Far from it. In 1800, Mr. Adams, 

the second President of the United States, abso- 


la college in Tennessee, because he did not think 


|| the Union could possibly last, and he did not | 
|| deem it proper that the North should be called || 


|| upon to give support to such an institution. 


| I propose to read an extract from the fourth 
|| volume of Mr. Jefferson’s works, an entry under 
|| the head of December 13, 1803: 


|| The Rev. Mr. Coffin, of New England, who is now here 
| soliciting donations for a college in Greene county, Ten 
' 


| nessee, tells me that when he first determined to engage in 
this enterprise, he wrote a letter recommendatory oi the 


a similar one for persons in a civil character, at the head of 


only for his name, and not fora donation. Mr. Adams, after 
reading the paper and considering, said he saw no possibil- 
ity of continuing the Union of the States ; that their disso- 


| 
| 


| mote a literary institution in the South ; that it was, in tact, 
| giving strength to those who were to be their enemies; and, 


|| for it now. A gentleman, who ought to have been | 


| accumulated evidences demand of us, at least, | 
| some constderation—more solemn, more deliber- | 


: , : c |} heretofore received. I know that it is the custom | 
arose in the South, who foolishly imagined that because |) 


|\genterprise, which he meant to get signed by clergymen, and | 
tion of this great Confederacy, whether it be the East or || 
the West, the North or the South, attempts to withdraw || which he wished Mr. Adams to pat his name, he being the | 


President of the United States, and the application going | 


lution must necessarily take place ; that he, therefore, saw | 
| no propriety in recommending to New England men to pro- | 


ing with might and main to accomplish a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. And Mr. Henry Wunsen, 
now a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Massachusetts, stands the indorser of that trea- 


|| sonable paper. 
'| served our love for the Union still in strengtlrand | 


Yet these are the men and this the section that 
| are talking about our disunion propensities in the 
South! 

Mr. Clerk, may I be permitted to repeat once 
more that the slaveholding States have done no 
wrong to their free-State sisters? Virginia, in her 
generosity and nobleness of soul, gave five great 
States to freedom, as itis called, and to the Union. 
Her great captain gave us liberty; and her cap- 
tains at the head of the armies of the Union ever 
led them to victory. Her sages have piloted the 
ship of State through every trial. We have kept 
your looms in motion. Tous youcan trace your 
great wealth, the luxurious embellishment of your 

| barrencountry. Rear up your palatial residences; 
make your country ** to smile and blossom as the 
rose;’* let your halls of science be filled with your 
| aspiring youth; let your proud navies stretch their 
wings to every breeze and over every sea; we are 
| content; nay we share in the pride and the glory 
of your prosperity. We ask no return but to be 
| left in peace; to the enjoyment of our rights—to be 
let alone. This is all we have ever asked; it is all 
we ask now. For seventy-five years we have made 
| this appeal; and in the trying revelations of a few 
| recent Sheoe we make it again here in this pres- 
ence; and in the august presence of the American 
people, we pray to be left to the enjoyment of our 
rights—to be let alone. 

I beg to call attention to the celebrated exami- 
nation of Doctor Franklin before a committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1766: 

* Question. What was the temper of America towards 
|| Great Britain before the year 1763? 


‘* Answer. The best in the world.’’ 
* * . . . * * . . - “ 





** Question. And what is their temper now ? 

** Answer. Oh, very much altered.’’ 

* 7. * * 7 + o - . * 

* Question. To what cause is this owing ? 

Answer. To a concurrence of causes; the restraints 
Intely laid on their trade, by which the bringing of gold and 
silver into the colonies was prevented; the prohibition of 
making paper money among themselves, and then demand- 
ing a heavy tax by stamps, and taking away at the same 
time trials by juries, and refusing to receive and hear their 
humble petitions. 

“ Question. Do you think, if the stamp act is repealed, 

| the people would be satisfied? 

** Answer. I believe they will. 

Question. If the act is not repealed, what do you think 
will be the consequence? 

“ Answer. A total loss of the respect and affection the 
people of America bear to this country, and of all the com- 


son—as certainly as there is a God above, so certain is it | 
that the offending States will be whipped into obedience, | 
and the traitors who encouraged rebellion terminate their | 
career on the gallows. | 
“ The North, the center, and the West—the great heart 
and most efficient limbs of the Confederacy—are all true to 
the Union and the Constitution ; and should disunion raise || 
its head at the South, John Brown has taught the world || 
how much opposition from that quarter is really worth. If 
seventeen fanatics, led on by a madman, could hold in sub- 
jection a town containing two thousand Virginians, and 
keepat bay whole regiments of Virginia militia, who, even | 
under the eye of their Governor, dared not attack their in- 
vaders, but stood by and saw twelve United States marines 
make the attack and capture in ten minutes, what would | 
these same boastful soldiers do when confronted by north- 
ern valor, banded together under the Constitution, and bear 
ing aloft the banner of the Union? Why, our seventh regi- 
ment alone, in such a cause—the cause of the Union and 
the Constitution—aided, as it would be, by the good men ot } 
the slave States, would promptly overrun every rebellious || 
State of the South, and compel them to return to their al- || 
legiance. 
“Such are the convictions, and such the feelings, of the || 
North. ” | 
If that be the sentiment of the North, then, of | 
course, there will be no difficulty in determining 


our future condition. We are to be whipped, as 


} 


| 





‘ 





| theretore, he would have nothing to do with it.”’ 


merce that depends on that respect and affection. 

* Question. How can the commerce be affected? 

* Answer. You will find that, if the act is not repealed, 
they will take very little of your manufactures in a short 


That is not all. In 1804,General Eaton,a Mas- 
sachusetts man, returned to his State from the 
Tripolitan war, and had a dinner given to him by 





| his friends. In giving a toast he rebuked the dis- || ay What used to be the pride of the Ameri 
| union sentiments of that day, and said: ‘‘ Palsied || cans? 


be the arm and frenzied the head that secks to 
sever the Union.’’ 

Nor was that all. Josiah Quincy, a prominent 
and distinguished Massachusetts man, uttered, on 
the 14th of January, 1811, disunion sentiments as | 
strong as ever were uttered by a southern man. | 

There was, then,a proposition pending to admit | 
the State of Louisiana into the Union; and if she | 
were admitted, that was to be cause for dis- | 
union. 

It is unnecessary for me to call attention to the 
history of the war of 1812. We know that it was 
the habitual custom of that day, in pulpit and in | 


“ Answer. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures 
| of Great Britain. 
“ Question. What is now their pride? 
“ Answer. To wear their old clothes over again, till they 
can make new ones,”’ 


In 1770, Franklin was very hopeful that the 
a adopted would prove effectual. He wrote 
| from London, October 2, as follows: 


| The disp*ste between the two countries has already cost 
England many millions sterling, which it has lost in its com- 
merce, and America has in this respect been a proportion 

able gainer. ‘This commerce consisted principally of su- 
perfluities, odjects of luxury and fashion, which we can do 
very well without; and the resolution we have formed of 
importing no more till our grievances are redressed, has en 

abled many of our infant manufactures to take root, even 
should a connection more cordial than ever succeed the 
present troubles. I have, indeed, no doubt that the Partia 


forum, to utter disunion sentiments in the North. 
You recollect the celebrated Hartford convention, 
the o&ect of which was to bring about a disrup- 
tion of the Union, and to march the Eastern 
States into the British Provinces. 


| ment of England will finally abandon its present preten- 
| sions, and Jeuve usin the peaceable enjoyment of ourrights 
| and privileges.”’ 


You recollect 
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But, sir, we are admonished that the “‘ irrepress- [ 
ible conflict’? will not end. We are to have no | 
peace. Our rights will not be respected. What 
then; disunion at once, or measures which may 
srevent, but will at the same time prepare for it. 

isunion is the last resort. What other remedies | 
then, it may be asked, am I prepared to suggest? | 
The first and most obvious measure is legislation 
by the free States. 
in aid of the laws of Congress as will facilitate | 
the enjoyment of all the rights and guarantees of | 
the Constitution; suppress all incendiary combi- 
nations; punish all treasonable sentiments, all 
subscriptions, &c., in aid of invasions of our sister 
States. We have what is called the neutrality act 
of 1818, the object of which is to prevent our peo- 
ple from breaking the peace of friendly Powers. 
Surely the States will practice toward each other 
that friendly non-intervention which, as one of 
the family of nations, we have proclaimed in ref- | 
erence to all others. But I have no hope of such | 
legislation now. What then? we must legislate 
ourselves. Our soil has been invaded, we must 
arm; our negroes have been tampered with and run 
off; the whole system of itinerants, peddlers, show- 
men, schoolmasters, and all others, must be pro- | 
hibited by law. The manufactures of unfriendly 
States must be refused a market among us; we | 
must encourage our own manufactures—open a 
direct trade with Europe, &c. 

One would think thatthe North must know our 
value. To our industry, more than to any other 
cause, they chiefly owe their great prosperity. 

“The exports of the last fiscal year, embracing specie and | 
American produce, amounted to $335,894,385 ; in addition 
to which we also exported something over twenty millions 
of foreign produce, making all of our exports above three 
hundred and fifty-six million dollars, and exceeding our im- 
ports for the same period a fraction over eighteen million 
dollars. 

The specie and American produce exported 

natisdisns shhh obbads aben:kos so peoo hose 

I 65455 455.0.0000-08 59.00 songusrenvanesness 57,502,305 | 





The amount of produce consequently ex- 


DOTTED WAS. .0..0 rccerccccccccsccesccceces y 


278,392,080 





“We propose to classify the amount furnished by each 
section, as far as possible, by giving the amount furnished | 
exclusively by the {ree States, the amount furnished by both 
the free and slave States, (which it is impossible to separate 
and designate the respective amount furnished by each,) 
and the amount furnished exclusively by the slave States. 

Free States exclusively : 
Fisheries, embracing spermaceti and whale oils, dried and 





Ek A anast ask. cases ipidsveehhtcacaowe $4,462,974 
BG Sabon ss ss vets bakes veatens. 5556540006856 653.536 
DAs. vcnactovwde hb eebe= be eecd Uikehs Orde 606b5% 164,581 

NE GeO CORREA, bw a ubouind ches 1556560008004 $5,281,091 
e — = 


Free and slave States : 

Products of the forest—embracing staves and headings, 
shingles, boards, plank, and scantling, hewn timber, other 
timber, oak bark and other dye, all manufactures of wood, 
ashes, ginseng, skins, and furs..............@12,099,967 

Product of agriculture : 

Of animals—beef tallow, hides, horned cattle, 
butter, cheese, pork, hams and bacon, lard, 
wool, hogs, horses, mules, and sheep........ 

Vegetable food: 

Wheat, flour, Indian corn, Indian meal, rye 
meal, oats, and other small grain, and pulse, 
biscuit, or ship bread, potatoes, apples, and 
ONIONS... ccccrcceseeseseseeresssesseessssses 

Manufactures : 

Refined sugar, wax, chocolate, spirits from 
grain, do. molasses, do. other materials, vin- 
egar, beer, ale, porter, and cider, in casks and 
bottles, linseed oil, household furniture, car- 
riages and parts, railroad cars and parts, hats 
of fur and silk, do. palm leaf, saddlery, trunks | 
and valises, adamantine and other candles, | 
soap, snuff, tobacco manufactured, gunpow- | 
der, leather, boots and shoes, cables and cord- 
age, salt, lead, iron, pig, bar, nails, castings, | 
and all manufactures ot, copper, brass, and | 

manufactures of, drugs and medicines, cotton 

' 
| 
| 


15,549,817 


22,437,578 | 


piece goods, printed or colored, white other 
than duck, duck and all manufactures of, 
hemp, thread, bags, cloth, and gther manu- 
factures of, wearing apparel, earthen and stone 
ware,combs and buttons, brooms and brushes, 
of all Kinds, billiard tables and apparatus, um- 
brellas, parasols and sunshades, morocco and 
other leather pot sold by the pound, fire-en- 
gines, printing presses and type, musical in 
struments, books and maps, paper and sta- 
tionery, paints and varnish, jewelry, other 
manuiactures of gold and silver, glass, tin, 
pewter and lead, marble and stone, bricks, 
lime and cement, India-rubber shoes and 
manufactures, lard oils, oil cake, and artificial 
flowers... ...0..005. se seb bes 63 veces eoebess 
Articles not enumerated, manufactured....... 
RAW Produce. ........cceceeeeeceseveeeces vee 


+ sees ee eee 604,417,493 | 


30,197,274 
2,274,652 
1,858,205 





Total, free and slave States...... 








Let them provide such laws || 








~ Slave States, exclusively: 
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| Rosin and turpentine............. FWwiows wee «= 3, SA AIS 
Het) ere eee Sobbak itp antl tus dthin ah 2,207,14 
Tar and pitch......... estate b avis Con © Pinel 141,05 
Brown sugar.........- aie otineed epee seep eoee 196,935 
Molasses, @...--.++.s+00e+ gvecravbbdevcvecces 75,699 
BOON ieees cecistecvsses vevveinwyonde edewe 9,279 
Total, slave States......cccccccece eeccees 188,693,496 
RECAPITULATION. 
Free States, exclusively...........sseceses -- $5,281,091 
Free and slave States............. scocticone Be Maeuene 
Slave States, exclusively...........+.- eee+-. 188,693,496 
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owing to the more general emancipation which prevailed 
then than now, (and which has been retarded by the zeal 











|| and interference of the Abolitionists,) there was a greater 


“If any one will take the trouble to analyze the articles | 


embraced in the amount of $84,417,493, belonging alike to 
the labor of the free and slave States, he will find that at 
least one third is as justly the products of slave labor. We 
have, therefore, the fact, that out of 278,392,080 of exports 


of domestic industry, over 200,000,000 of this sum is fur- 


nished by those States known as slave States.”’ 
And yet our labor is thrifiless, and our indus- 


try is unproductive! Where, in the whole history | 


of labor, is there such an amount of production 
for the capital involved? And where such an 
amount of content, comfort, and, I may add, hap- 
piness?: 
perity. j 
another Jamaica or San Domingo of the southern 
States? Indeed, it may be said that the negro in 
the South is not only a productive, but eminently 


Here is the chief basis of northern pros- | 
Do they wish its destruction, to make | 


a social and religious, being. I beg to read to you | 
the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Gurley, known, | 
by character at least, to the members of this | 


House: 
**CoLtorep Cuurcn MEMBERS AT THE SouTH.—Rev. R. 


ciety, lately made a tour through the State of Georgia, has || 


recently addressed a long and interesting letter to Rev. W. 
McLain, secretary of said society, which is published in 
the Airican Repository. It is beautifully written, and pre- 
sents many encouraging facts bearing upon the objects of 
his mission. We make the following extract, and we re- 
gret that we are unable to publish the letter entire.—Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 

‘It has been shown, from authentic documents, that in 


| the southern States, in 1847, there were 139,378 colored 


members of the Methodist church ; that 100,000 were mem- 
bers of the Baptist church, in 1847; of the Presbyterian 


church, 7,000; of other denuminations, 16,000 ; and at this | 


hour it is probable that the number of colored members of 


inerease among the free negroes than among the slaves. 
From 1830 to 1840, the free negroes fell off fourteen per 
cent., the increase being but twenty per cent—two per cent. 
per year—in ten years. From 1840 to 1850, there was a 
falling of eight per cent., and an increase of only twelve 
per cent., which does not exceed the number of manumit- 
ted and escaped slaves. 

‘«** Ina marked and important contrast to this, the slaves, 
we are told, are increasing in the ratio of twenty per cent. 
every ten years; and the Sentinel declares, that, among 
three million two hundred and four thousand three hundred 
and thirteen slaves, (the number enumerated in the census 
of 1850,) there were but three hundred and thirty-seven 
idiotic and insane, and three hundred and eleven idiotic 
and insane free negroes in a population of four hundred and 
thirty-four thousand four hundred and ninety-five. Thus 
it appears that there is only one insane slave in nine thou- 
sand six hundred and fifteen, while there is one idiotic or 
insane free negro to every thirteen hundred and ninety- 
seven.’ 

“CONDITION OF THE FREE BLacks aT THE NorTH.—Of 
all the papers in the world, we should have expected the 
New York Tribune to be the last to represent the true con- 
dition of the free blacks at the North. And even that violent 
Abolition sheet portrays the character of this class of the 
northern community : 

*** Nine tenths of the free blacks have no idea of settling 
themselves to work, except as the hirelings and servitors of 
white men; n@ idea of building a church, or accomplishing 
any other serious enterprise, except through beggary of the 
whites. Asa class, the blacks are indolent, iniprovident, 
servile, and licentious; and their inveterate habit of ap- 
pealing to white benevolence or compassion, whenever they 
realize a want or encounter a difficulty, is eminently bane- 
ful and enervating. If they could never more obtain a dol 
lar until they shall have earned it, many of them would 
suffer, and some, perhaps, starve ; but, on the whole, they 
would do better and improve faster than may now be rea- 
sonably expected.’ ”’ 


‘* Free Negroes Norru.—The New York correspondent 
of the Savannah Republican writes as follows as to the 


|| condition of tree negroes in the North: 
KR. Gurley, who, as agent of the American Colonization So- 


| amusement. 


Christian churches in the southern States is not Jess than || 


300,000. The great fund of humanity, treasured up for the 
benefit of our colored population, is in the hearts of the 
South. 


| its neighbor, pervading the hearts of Christian masters and 


| on American soil and under American skies have tailed. | 
| We know that it is common to attribute this failure to the | 


¥ 
of the blacks ; but after allowing to this cause all the influ- || 
ence which it deserves, it must be admitted that it does 


| property. 


Christian slaves, will dispose both to seek each others’ | 


highest good, and to impart to all men a knowledge of its | 


Author and the happiness of His kingdom.” 


And what is the state of the free negro wherever 
tried ? 


} 


“If there is any one fact established by steadily accumu- | 


genial home in the United States. He is an exotic among 
us, and all the efforts of philanthropists to naturalize bim 


prejudice of the whites, which defeats all the attempts 
made to improve radically and permanently the condition 


lating evidence, it is that the free negro cannot find a con-’| 


not explain the almost universal degradation of the colored | 


population in the free States, and we must look beyond pre- 
Judice and social ostracism, and the unequal legislation 


which may be supposed to flow from these for some deeper 


explanation—one which we believe is to be found in the 
constitution of the negro himself.”’ * + 6d - 


* Now, so far as the colored population of most of the | 


|| free States are concerned, there are no laws that trammel 
| their faculties or limit the sphere of their industry. 
are at liberty to pursue most callings, and to accumulate | 
The laws extend protection to the person and | 
property of the colored man as they do to the white.” ° 
2 e ° * But we see the blacks daily driven from 
avocations once deemed almost exclusively their own. It is 
long since they have flourished in any of the trades, if they 
Within a few years 
they have ceased to be hackney coachmen and draymen, 
and they are now almost displaced as stevedores. aver 
en 
families employ white servants now, where one did twenty , 
Whatever explanation may be given of these 
facts, the facts themselves cannot be denied ; and what is || 
to be done with our coloured population, unless they can be | 
induced to return as colonists to the native land of their 
race, or seek some other tropical region, baffles the wisest | 
of us to say.”°—Philadelphia North American ( Black Re- || 


ever pursued them with success. 


rapidly losing their places as barbers and servants. 


years ago. 


publican. ) 


“Tue Free Necroes or tHe Norta.—The New York 
Express has the following sensible remarks on this subject. 
If the people of the North would interest themselves more 
about the condition of the free negro population they have 


They 


That divine law of love, which worketh no il) to |! 


*** Two rather important decisions on the eternal negro 
question have been made. The city court of Brooklyn 
held that a marriage between slaves in the State of North 
Carolina was not valid, and refused to allow a freed man 
of color to be prosecuted for bigamy here, the first alleged 
marriage having been solemnized in that State. In one of 
the second ward public schools of this city, a number of 
negroes made application for the admission of their chil 
dren. A stormy debate took place among the school com 
missioners of the district, but finally the application was 
rejected by a vote of 8to2. The amalgamation doctrine, 
in all its forms, is very unpopular in this city. Negroes are 
not allowed in omnibuses or cars, (except on one line, 
where they have special cars,) hotels, or places of public 
Indeed, I think the two races meet with less 
jealousy and more good nature and apparent familiarity in 


| parts of the South I have visited than in New York.’ ”’ 


NortH ApaMS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
September 26, 1859. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th, inclosing a copy of the 


| resolutions recently adopted by a convention of colored cit- 


izens of New England, assembled at Boston, was received 


| here in my absence from home, or it would have been 


| 


| ence between the spirit which would inco 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sooner acknowledged. I am greatly obliged to the conven- 


tion for the complimentary notice it was pleased to take of 


myself in one ot its resolutions. 
The disabilities imposed upon free colored persons by 
the constitutions of many of the so-called free States, have 


| very properly found place in the deliberation of the con- 


vention. Indeed, the position which the free colored cit- 
izen shall hereaiter occupy at the North has seemed to me 
to be a question deserving more attention from all than it 
has hitherto received. It lies, in my opinion, directly across 
the path of the emancipationist, and must be encountered 


| and correctly settled betore any permanent or healthy prog- 


ress can be made. The growing disposition in the new 
States that are forming in the great West with such rapid- 


| ity and on such a magnificent scale, to disfranchise, disa- 
|| ble, and drive out the tree negroes from their border, should 


be firmly met and counteracted by those who make it the 


| corner-stone of their political creed that ‘‘ ALL MEN are cre- 


ated equal.”’ 
That a State whose constitution imposes upon any class 


| of men who have committed no crime the disability that 


they “shall never have the right of suffrage,”’ ‘shall never 
hold any real estate,” “shall nevef make any contract,” 
*‘ shall never work any mine,” “ shall never maintain any 


'| suit,’? or “ come, reside, or be within the State””—that such 
|| a State is called a free State passes my comprehension. It 


| is all a false pretense and a fraud. There is no real differ- 
rate such 


| provisions into the organic laws°of a State and that which 


among them, and teave the southern people to take care of 


the slaves, it would be much more to their own interest, 
and to the welfare of the country. We hope they wjll profit 


by the comments of the Express : 


“©Prom the Washington Sentinel, which has been ex- 


aunining the census returns, we learn that, prior to 1830, | 


infamously declares that the “negro has no rights which 
| the White man is bound torespect.”’ It is high time, there- 
fore, for those who believe that men have inalienable rights 
to meet and grapple this monstrous heresy. It well engaged 
the attention of so intelligent a convention of colored citi- 
zens assembled in New England, the only portion of the 
Union where the rights of man, without distinction of color 
or race or class or condition, are secured to him by the 
constitutional guarantees. It must sooner or later, and bet- 
ter soon than late, arrest the serious attention of the states- 


||) man who hopes tor the perpetuity of the principles upon 


which the frame-work of our Government was founded. 


Respectfully yours, H. L. DAWES. 


WituiaM C. Nen, Esq. 


In the above letter from Hon. Mr. Dawes, now 
_a member of this House, you will see the gen- 
| eral condition of the free negro in the non-slave- 
| holding States. 


} 
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I read this letter for the purpose of showing |, stupendous monument of British folly? Hear the || re 
| southern shore, to tell Gf freedom there. 


that, according to the statement of that gentleman, 
the free States themselves, with the single excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, repudiate the doctrine of 
equality. ‘They are free and equal, then, in but 
one State in the Union. 1 am told that in Mas- 
sachusetts, a white man can marry a black wo- 
man, and a.white woman can marry a black man. 
I am told that in Massachusetts, black men can 


be lawyers, judges, and counselors; that they can | 


be governors; and, I suppose, may be elected to 
Congress. What kind of equality, and what sort 
of freedom, is it, when no other State than Mas- 
sachusetts recognizes their perfect equality? 

Mr. OLIN. The gentleman is mistaken. Inv 
the State of Vermont there is no disqualification 
of colored men. They are eligible to any office 
in the State. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
ican, quoted, also says: 

*¢ We are led to these remarks by reflecting on the great 


} tiently endured—have convinced us of the trut#?. 


| moekings of * howling cant.’ 


The North Amer- | 


reluctance displayed by the people of the new States to have | 


free negroes settle among them. There is something more 
in this than mere prejudice or jealousy. 


It is exhibited in | 


places where the political sentiments of the people are as | 


diverse as in Kansas, Oregon, and Iowa. It seems as if it 
were to become a rule, in traming a constitution for a new 
State, to prohibit the residence of free negroes.”’ 

Then the gentleman from Massachusetts is mis- 
taken. I supposed he was correct, because'he had 
looked into the matter, as he was weeping over the 
unhappy condition of the slave, for whom he has 
such tender commiseration. Did the gentleman 
ever know a negro to be elected to any office in 
Vermont? 

Why, then, will gentlemen agitate this ques- 
tiong Why will they forget their obligations to 
the Constitution and the country? If gentlemen 
choose to try the experiment of mingling bloods 
and races, hey are welcome to it. We of the 


South believe that the negro is of an inferior race. | 


That is our experience; but we are perfectly wil- 
ling to give to others an opportunity of showing 
that we are mistaken. 


Mr. DAWES. I would like to ask the gentle- 


man if there is any law in Virginia against the | 


intermingling of the whites end blacks? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly. 


great organ of England, the London Times: 


“There is no blinking the truth. Years of bitter experi 
ence—years of hope deerred, of self-devotion unrequited, 
ot poverty, of Lumiliation, of prayers unanswered, of sul- 
ferings derided, of insults unresented, of contumely pa 
It must 
be spoken out, loudly and energetically, despite the wild 
The treed West India negro 


slave will not till the soil for wages; the free son of the | 


ex-slave is as obstinate as his sire. He will cultivate lands 


*which he has not bought, for his own yams, mangoes, and 


plantains. These satisfy his wants; he does not care for 
yours. Cotton and sugarand coffee and tobacco—he cares 
little forthem. And what matters it to him thatthe English- 
man has sunk his thousands and tens of thousands on mills, 
machinery, &c., which now totter on the languishing estate 
that, for years, has only returned beggary and debt. He eats 
his yams, and sniggers at ‘ Buckra.’ 

**We know not why this should be; but it is so. 
negro has been bought with a price, the price of English 
taxation and English toil. He has been ‘redeemed trom 
bondage’ by the sweat and travail of some millions of hard- 
working Englishmen. Twenty million pounds sterling— 


| $100,000,000—have been distilled from the brains and mus- 


cles of the free English laborer, of every degree, to fashion 
the West India negro into a ‘ free and independent laborer.’ 


The 


* Free and independent’ enough he has become, God knows ; | 


but laborer he is not, and, so far as we can see, he never 
will be. He will sing hymns and quote texts, but honest, 
steady industry he not only detests but despises. 


ment people, nor parsons, nor clergymen—but some just- 
minded, honest hearted, and clear-sighted men, would go 
out to some of the islands—say Jamaica, Dominica, or An- 
tigua, not fora month or three months, but for a year— 
would watch the precious protégé of English philanthropy, 


| the freed negro, in his daily habits ; would watch him as he 


lazily plants his little squatting ;. would see him as he proudly 
rejects agricultural or domestic service, oraccepts it only at 
wages ludicrously disproportionate to the value of his work. 


| We wish, too, they would watch him while, with a hide 
| thicker than that of a hippopotamus, and a body to which 
| fervid heat is a comfort rather than an annoyance, he dron- 
| ingly lounges over the prescribed task, on which the intrepid 


Englishman, uninured to the burning sun, consumes his im- 
patient energy, ang too often sacrifices his life. We wish 
they would go out and view the negro in all the blazonry of 
his idleness, his pride, his ingratitude, contemptuously 
sneering at the industry of that race which made him free, 


|| and then come home and teach the memorable lesson of 


their experience to the fanatics who have perverted him 
into what he is.”’ 


Again, the same paper says: 
“The worthy men who extinguished slavery and ruined 


| our West India possessions are very touchy, very obstinate, 


Mr. DAWES. Then what is the reason that | 


there are so many more mulattoes than full- 
blooded Africans ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know it is not the 
fact. 

Mr. HOUSTON, (in his seat.) Perhaps it is 
owing to the Yankees going there. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. DAWES. We had a Democratic Tee 
lature one year in Massachusetts, and it was in that 
year that the law was repealed prohibiting the in- 
termarriage of blacks and whites. However, we 
never have found it necessary to make the inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites a penal offense in 


our State; and if they have found it necessary so to 
do, that is the gentleman’s business, and not mine. | 


Mr. SMITH, of hea Exactly. 
Mr. DAWES. We have never found it neces- 
sary to prevent, by legal or constitutional enact- 


ment, any black man from holding office in Mas- | 


sachusetts. If they have found it necessary in 


Virginia to make a black man constitutionally in- || 


eligible to office, that is their business, not ours. 
e have found it necessary to impose restrictions 
on noman. We let all men who are born free and 


om of all their number, they will select to hold 
the office of Governor; and we do not hesitate to 
compare the Governors of Massachusetts with the 
Governors, past and present, of Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman is 
growing enlightened. Te 1847, I think, a law 


was passed by Massachusetts repealing that which | 


rohibited the intermarri 
presume that when the 


e of blacks and whites. 


ted States was adopted, such prohibition existed || 


in every State and Territory of the Union. It 
existed in Massachusetts, and, so existing, the 
gentleman will readil 


same policy. We desired to preserve, as fa as 
we could, the white race. from contamination. 
We did not wish it defiled and depreciated. It 


may suit other States to remove such prohibi- | 
tions, because they wish to try experiments as | 


to the equality of races. 
And how stands the grand experimentin Hayti? 
A perfect failure. How stands it in Jamaica, that 


onstitution of the Uni- | 


’ | understand there was a | 
necessity for it, We have been governed by the 


' 


; 
| 


| 


| 
i} 


i 
' 





very incontrovertible on that tender point. It is not our 


business to deny them much justice and truth on their | 
side, or to stand up for the planters who took a line which | 
| repelled all reasonable advocacy. 


But, confessedly, taking 
that grand summary view of the question which we cannot 


help taking after a quarter of a century, the process was a | 


failure ; it destroyed an immense property, ruined thou 

sands of good families, degraded the negroes still lower 
than they were, and, after all, increased the mass of slavery 
in less scrupulous hands.”? 

And the States which are enriched by our in- 
dustry refuse the admonitions of history, and labor 
to bring upon fifteen States of this Union the 
utter destruction but feebly expressed in the above 
truthful articles. Nor is this al}. 
ada, the ‘‘ city of refuge’’ for the passengers of 


‘the underground railroad, murmurs are being 
| heard, and even her courts are beginning to tire 


of the annoyance. Hear: 
** A MoveMENT AGAINST NeGRoes In Canapa.—Py the 


proceedings of the court of assizes of Essex county, Can- | 
ada, itappears that the grand jury have made a presentment | 


to the court, based upon a representation emanating from 
the authorities.of the township of Anderdon, in regard to 


the negro population of the county. The grand jury submit | 


the document that was presented tothem to the court, and 
urge that some action be taken in the matter. The Ander 


| don authorities say: ‘ We are aware that nine tenths of 


; : | the crimes committed in the county of Essex,according to 
= judge for themselves, in Massachusetts, || , c : 
Ww 


the population, are-so committed by the colored people.’ 
And they further urge ‘that some measures may be taken 
by the Government to protect us and our property, or per- 
sons of capital will be driven from the country.’ The court, 
in alluding to this presentment, remarked that ‘ he was not 
surprised at finding a prejudice existing against them (the 


| negroes) among the respectable portion of the people, for 


they were indolent, shiftless, and dishonest, and unworthy 
of the sympathy that some mistaken parties extended to 
them; they would not work when opportunity was pre- 
sented, but preferred subsisting by thieving from respectable 
farmers, and begging from those benevolently inclined.’ ” 


In the face of such demonstrations, why are we 


thus unceasingly annoyed? Many slaves, freed 
a few enticed away return to their masters. John 
Brown acknowledged he was deceived as to the 
feelings of the slaves. Not one voluntarily joined 


| him, and not one would raise his hand against 


his master. - 
John E. Cook, in a letter to his mother-in-law, 


| referring to the Harper’s Ferry invasion, says: 


“It had been represented to me and my comrades that 
when once the banner of freedom should be raised, they 


would flock to it by thousands; and that their echoing |! like to hear any gentleman rise in 


Even in Can- | 


| by their owners, prefer to return to slavery. Not | 
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shout of freedom would be borne by the breeze to our most 


‘* T gave heart and hand 10 a work which I deemed a noble 
and holy cause. The result has proved that we were de- 
ceived; that the masses of the slaves did not wish for free- 
dom. There was no rallying beneath our banner. We 
were left to meet the conflict all alone, to dare, and do, and 
die. Twelve of mycompanions are sleeping now with the 
damp mold over them, and five are inmates of these prison 
walls.”’ 


Every step taken against slavery has retarded 


} 
he amelioration of the slave. The late foray will, 


sooner or later, end the free negroes as a class. 


|| They will be the free inhabitants of the free States, 


or voluntary slaves in the South, 
other is inevitable. 
The following is taken from the Journal of 


But one or the 


| Commerce: 


‘Tue CRUELTY OF ABOLITIONISM.—The slavery excite- 
nent, so much intensified by late events in Virginia, is react- 
ing with crushing effect upon the free blacks of the South. 
Louisiana and Arkansas have already passed laws for the 
exclusion of this class of population from their respective 
limits; and, more recently, the subject has come promi- 
nently before the Legislatures of six other States: namely, 


' South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, 


We wish |} 
| to heaven that some people in England—neither Govern- 


and Missouri. In the State Jast named, and also in Georgia, 
a bill to compel the free colored population to leave the 
State or be enslaved has passed the upper branch, These 
are the alternatives presented in every instance, so far as 
we are informed, and a determination is evinced to rid the 


| States named of a class who are now considered as dan- 
| gerous, from their liability to be employed by designing men, 


| as agents for propagating insurrections. 


Thus, by the in- 
sane folly of Abolitionism, the progress of emancipation is 
arrested through the entire South, and a large class, em- 
bracing many worthy people who have been liberated, 
often at a heavy pecuniary sacrifice on the part of masters, 
are returned to a condition of servitude, or driven from 
theirbomes. All the negroes ever ns off by the un- 
derground railroad and sent to Canada, or dispersed over 
the northern States, are few in comparison with those who 
are now threatened with oppressive legal enactments, The 
subterranean operators who have been so industrious in 


| seeking to evade the obligations of the Constitution, and 


| losing at the bung-hole.’ 





! 


| 
| 


| prefer to leave. 


|| gressions of the slave power.” 


break down laws essential to the preservation of social 
order, find that they have been ‘ saving at the spigot and 
Toshow more precisely the legis- 
lation contemplated, we will here state sorae of the pro- 
visions of the bills under discussion : 

** The Georgia bill, introduced in the Senate, is designed 
to compel all free colored persons to leave the State by 
January, 1862. Any person of this class desiring to remain 
can do so by selling himself into slavery to any citizen 
whoin he may select; the purchase money to go into the 
treasury of the county, to pay the expenses of those who 
This measure is regarded by many in the 
State as unnecessarily severe. The Augusta Constitution- 
alist says : 

*** We believe that they ought eventually to disappear as 
an element in our population, and that measures should 
be taken at once, under the @peration of which the State 
eventually would be rid of them; but we do not believe 
that there is any necessity for their summary and forced 
expatriation.’ 

“The number of free negroes in Georgia is only three 
thousand three hundred. 

“The bill which has passed the lower branch of the 
Mississippi Legislature, with only five dissenting votes, and 
is likely to become a law, is still more rigorous. By this, no 
free negro can remain in the State after the Ist of July next, 
without a special license from the Legislature. In the mean 
time he has an opportunity to select a master, who shall! 
hold him for life. 

“The bill which has passed the Senate of Missouri— 
ayes 22, nays 10—is of the same general character. It 
compels all free negroes to leave the State, irrespective of 
age or length of residence. 

“The bill pending before the Legislature of Tennessee 
provides that all free adult negroes shall be seized ard sold 
if found in the State on the Ist of May next, and that the 
children shall be bound out. The former are allowed to 
emigrate to Africa, in which case some slight aid is to be 
furnished by the State, or they may seek a master and go 
into slavery. 

** To such extremities as these are a naturally inoffensive 
people reduced, or likely to be reduced, solely through the 
impertinent interference of their professed friends of the 
North, whose assaults upon the social system of the South 
have made this species of legislation necessary, in the opin- 
ion of those most deeply interested, as a measure of seif- 
protection.’’ 


Why, then, have we been so constantly an- 
noyed? Gentlemen speak familiarly of ‘* the ag- 
I should like to 
know how the weaker can oppress the stronger 
power. f 

It may be that gentlemen will say that we pur- 
chased Louisiana. I would like to hear a gentle- 
man denounce that measure. It may be that they 
will say we were instrumental in purchasing the 
Floridas. I would like to hear any one denounce 
its acquisition. .I1t may be that the acquisition of 
Texas was wrong. I would like to see any one 
rise up here and announce that that measure was 
an aggression of the slave power. It may be 
that the Mexican war, with its attendant conse- 
quences—the acquisition of California, and all the 
other territory acquired—was an but I would 
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tell the American people that that was an aggres- 
sion of the slave power, a measure fraught with 
immeasurable value, not to this Union alone, but 
to the world. 

Mr. Clerk, I have thus adverted to these things; 
and now one word more. Gentlemen are trying, 
as did Mr. Sewarp in his celebrated Rochester 


speech, to fasten upon the South the effort to re- 1] 


| 





|- Mr. NOELL. What objection can the-gentle- 
| man have to having it read ? 





| Mr.STANTON. There are no precedents in | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| the history of this country for the reading of a | 


vive the system of slave importations. Sir, I tell | 


the country here, and I say it without hesitation, ¢, ceedings which occurred in the Thirty-Fourth 
t » e ‘ 
that there 1s no party, as such, in favor of such a || Congress. 


e o nh 
policy inthe South. Thete are gentlemen here and 
there who would favor it; but let me tell gentle- 


men that, if there has been such an idea as that || 


awakened in the South, it has been in consequence 
of the studied, deliberate, and constant assaults 


upon the South by gentlemen of the free States. | 


Sir, | confess I remember the solemn warnings 
of Jefferson and of Madison, to be found in their 


several letters heretofore read to the House, under | 


the trying circumstances which surround us, with 
apprehension and alarm. 
without hope when I see great parties, with their 


I confess I am almost | 


ablest men, diligently engage in inflaming section | 


against section, and poisoning and embittering the 


relations of brethren who should be bound toeach || 


other * with hooks of steel.’’ 


Early instructed | 


by the Father of our Country to “ frown indig- || 


nantly on the first dawning of every attempt to || 


alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 


or enfeeble the ties which now link together the | 


various parts,’’ I confess I view with but little 


ee the traitorous efforts of the great chief of | 


tlack Republicanism to break the Union of these 
States. 

But, Mr Clerk, I will “hope on, hope ever.” 
From the glorious meetings which are being held all 
over the country pour the spring-tide of patriotic 
feelings. The voters of the free States will stay 
the rush of mad fanaticism, stamp under their 


heels the plottings of treason, and vindicate the | 


memories of their sires by the preservation of their 
great and glorious work. The Union men of Phil- 
adelphia recently presented to the Legislature of 
Virginia the noble flag which floated over them 


at their recent jubilee, which was accepted in the | 


following beautiful terms: 


**That we gratefully accept this beautiful gift as a re- i] 
newed evidence of the devoted patriotism of that heroic | 
band of northern conservatives who have so long inain- | 


tained an unequal contest with the assailants of our rights 
and the enemies of our peace, and that, wherever fortune 
may invite or fate impel us in the future, Virginia will 


cherish with affectionate gratitude the memory of those who | 


so bravely encounter the frowns of faction, and so nobly || r ae 
|| No objection was ntade. 


defy the fury of fanaticism.” 


. . ° '] 
Yes, gentlemen, the South is willing to take the | 
compact of these States as it was agreed upon. | 


We are willing to stand by the Union as it was 
formed, we are willing to perform all our duties 


under it; but I say, gentlemen, if you drive us to it || 


. 5 . 
by your continued aggressions, we are a people 
sufheiently strong to be able to protect ourselves 


against any power, come whence it may, whether | 
it be from foes without or foes within; and we | 


will do it, so help us God. 
During the delivery of Mr. Smirn’s speech, 
the following proceedings took place: 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing was here received from | 


the President of the United States by James Bucn- 
ANAN, jr., his Private Seerctary. . 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 
message be received by the Clerk, and that it lie 
upon the table. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 


amend the motion. I move thatit be received and 


read. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. LI accept the mod- 
ification. 


Mr. BINGHAM demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that there be a 
call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to say that I am m 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from New 
York, that the message be received and laid upon 
the Clerk’s table, cedipesieed with him until the 
organization of the House. 

fr. PHELPS. That motion was modified so 
as to provide that the message should be received 
and read. 

Mr. STANTON. I am aware of that, but I 
am opposed to the reading of the message now. 


‘| upon the condition of the finances. 


I move to |} 


{ 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
j 
! 
| 
i 
| 


| message in advance of the organization of the 
House by the election of a Speaker. 


| 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I think the gentleman 
from Ohio is mistaken. 
| Mr.STANTON. I was about to state the pro- | 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 
the message was read then. 

Mr. GROW. 
sage until the organization of the House. 

Mr. STANTON. There is no precedent of a 
message being sent to the House in advance of its 


My impression is that | 


The Clerk then kept the mes- | 


i 
« 


organization by the election of a Speaker and the | 


sending of a message to the President informing || 


him that the House was organized and was ready | 
| to receive any communication he might be pleased | 
to make, except in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. | 


In the Thirty-Fourth Congress, in advance of the | 
organization of the House, President Pierce sent | 


When it | 


in his annual message to the House. 


was received here, a motion was made that the | 


message be delivered into the custody of the Clerk, 
to be kept by him until the House should be or- 
ganized and ready to proceed to business. The 
motion wascarried. Thataction was based upon 
the idea that the House is incompetent to trans- 
act any business before its organization by the 
election of a Speaker. The receipt of a message 

is business; the reading of it is business; and it 

presupposes a capacity in the House to act upon 
| the message itself, after being read; the disposing 


of it, the committing it to a Committee of the | 
Whole, or such other disposition of it as the | 


, House might see fit. 

| Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I withdraw 

my modification. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 

| my motion as eriginally made. 

Mr. NOELL. Has not any member a right to 

have a paper read for information? 
“No!” “Nol’") 


The motion of Mr. Joun Cocnrane wasagreed || 


|| Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
i 


to. 

Mr.STANTON. I believe there was a motion 
adopted that there be a call of the House. I ask 
that that motion be withdrawn. 

The CLERK. If there be no objection, the 
call will be dispensed with. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP——AGAIN. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, having concluded, 


| 
| 
|| Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, obtained the floor. 
i] 


Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Illi- 


I then insist upon | 


December 27, 








Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have not heard 
| 


paeey what the gentleman said to-day, nor did 
_Lyesterday. But if he says that I admitted the 
| power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
| ritories, I disclaim it most unequivocally. [Cries 
| of ** Vote!’? * Vote!’’ and great confusion. | 


Mr. WILSON. I move that the House pro- 


| ceed to another ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. BRANCH. I move that there be a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Would it be in order to offer 
a resolution? 

The CLERK. It would not, as the House has 
ordered that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to offer a resolution, 
| and ask that it may be read for information. 

Several Mempers. Let us hear it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I object to the re- 
ception of the resolution, for the reason that 1 
know it will give rise to a long controversy. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, sir, lask that my res- 
olution may be read for information, saying that, 
if it shall be received, I shall propose to fill the 
blank before it is acted on. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for the ten days 








| next ensuing the adoption of this resolution, and that noth- 


ing shall be in order in the House during that time except 
to adjourn, to receive the President’s message, and order 
the same to be printed, and to act upon and pass a bill or 
bills appropriating money to meet the deficiencies and lia- 
bilities of the Post Office Department. The said Speaker 
so elected shall receive only the compensation of a mem- 
ber of this House ; and, at the end of the said time, oras soon 
as said appropriation bill shall become a law, the offfte of 
Speaker shall be vacant, and the House shall, under ex- 
isting laws, proceed to the election of Speaker. 


Messrs. Burriton, Binenam, and other gen- 
tlemen on the Republican side of the House, 
objected. 

Ar. HOUSTON. 


I want the reporters of the 


|| Globe to note the fact that the objection comes 


[Cries of || 


nois will yield the floor to me fora moment, I de- | 


. = . 
sire to offer a resolution. 


Mr. WILSON. 


that motion the Clerk desires to statg that a doc- 
ument from the Treasury Department has been 
laid upon his desk this morning purporting to he 
the annual report of the Secretary of the aeeey 
The Cler 
desires to know what disposition shall be made 
| of it. 


laid upon the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
CORRECTION. 
Mr. KILGORE. I desire to have an error cor- 
rected in the report in the Globe of the colloquy 


and myself yesterday. 1 am reported as saying: 

‘¢ Will the gentleman permit me to ask him, if Congress 
has power, under the Constitution, to restrict or limit the 
introduction of slavery into the Territories, would not that 
necessarily include a power to prohibit it?’ 

The gentleman responded ‘‘It would.’’ That 
answer is omitted in the report. Then follows 
this second interrogatory without the intervening 
answer: 

«Then, what disposition will the gentleman make of the 


act of 1804, organizing the Territory of Orleans, approved 
by Mr. Jefferson ?”’ 


That second question followed the answer of the 


j 
| 
| 
| 


between the gentleman from Virginia [Mr.Ssrry] | 


I desire to move that the | 
| House proceed to another ballot, if the gentleman 
|| will yield me the floor for that purpose. 
|| REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

1 The CLERK. Before the question is put upon 


Mr. BRANCH. I move that it be reccivedand | 


i 


Mr. Barr with Mr. Van Wyck. 


| from the Black Republican side of the House; 
| from these gentlemen who pretend such sympa- 
| thy for the mail contractors. This resolution tests 
their sincerity. 
We want to 
elect a Speaker for the whole term, and we pro- 
| pose to do it. 
The roll was then called; and the following 
| members failed to answer to their names; 
| _ Messrs. Barr, Brown, Carter, Horace F. Clark, Clark B. 
Cochrane, James Craig, Dimmick, Hawkins, Hickman, 
Jenkins, Landrum, Longnecker, Maclay, Millward, Moor- 
head, Nixon, Rust, Sedgwick, Sickles, Stallworth, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Van Wyck, Cadwalader C. Washburn, White- 
ley, and Wood. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Clerk, I have paired off 
with Mr. Horace F. Ciarx until twelve o’clock 
| on Friday next. As this ‘* pair’? has been the 
subject of some comment, [ desire, with the per- 
mission of the House, to make a remark 6r two 
about it. On Saturday last, Mr. Cuark came to 
me and said that he was very desirous of being 


|| absent a few days, for the purpose of visiting his 


mother, who was lying sick in the city of New 
York. That owing tothe peculiar position which he 
| occupied in relation to the election of rpoearts he 
| found it difficult to geta pair. That he should 
| continue to vote as he had been doing, and there- 
| fore could only pair with a supporter of Mr. 
| Suerman. Although I regretted as much as any 
| one the course Mr. CLanrx has deemed it his duty 
| to pursue, I did not consider it my province to sit 
| in judgment upon his motives or his acts, and 
| could not find any reason for refusing to extend 
| to him the courtesies due to a political opponent. 
| If my friends are not satisfied with my course, | 
| cannot help it. 
| The absentees were called, and the following 
pairs were announced: 
Mr. Carter with Mr. 
Landrum. Mr. Horace F. Clark with Mr. Stanton. Mr. 
Clark B. Cochrane with Mr. Jenkins. Mr. James Craig 
with Mr. Stevens. Mr. Dimmick with Mr. Hickman. Mr. 
Hawkins with Mr. Morse. Mr. Maclay with Mr. Sedg- 
wick. Mr. Millward with Mr. Garnett. Mr. Stevenson 
with Mr. Nixon. Mr. Rust with Mr. Wood. Mr. Sickles 
with Mr. Killinger. Mr. Whiteley with Mr. McPherson. 
Further proceedings under the call were then 
dispensed with. 


TWENTY-SECOND BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
The House proceeded to the twenty-second bal- 


gentleman from Virginia to my first interrogatory. |! lot for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
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number of votes cast, 208; necessary to a choice, | the first time, became a candidate for a seat upon | 


105; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received ...........secccessececceeees 101 
Mr. Scott...... ceneeccecoess 36 Oe cde CoEW eR Si ot 17 
Mr. Houston...........+. ert. we Wak Coes bean ene 
Mr. Gilmer........ ees cake ppene sabeesekns 6669 oe, 
Es conch ashes 6s 6qenss Ape AS Bytes 14 
Mr. Maclay...... Wu catlocs nateoebingsvent aces cee 12 
Bs ca dive oes Senne stad Suche cbetce odbevess 7 
Mr. Jobn G. Davis.........++++++ poe cia waeed se sv, 
OS ee cn hinkhndhhten aeendeqniees 4 
Mr. Vallandighain........-.-++- cath aepnsays khnee. ie 
Mr. Pendleton........ ci ae unedsies Sheece Peaxeus 2 
Mr. Briggs..........+-+++ o dececcceceeees deccccnee 2 
DOr. BaREOGele...c occcce cccccccccsccccsec cscs cece 2 
Ee cose neds atoascceshesercnces 2 
Mr. Woodson..... Tae ai iad akctes Cavnerhik.aces 1 
Mr. Green Adams........ Peet pum abe 6 66eUS OF be on 1 
Mr. Riggs ......- Sows awh che GUS cee N SSbeeses seves¥id J 
Mir. Pagid... ..ccccccccevovecccccvccccsenceseseces 1 
BC, PRIGUDS 0 cc cecccwesncsccccecesccccvessesdieces ef 
PR. 60's banctaee sbee Sep pPon einer  s 
I SHUTS va de deecabece ctcéee sab ddnes l 
BE MOOG eo coves eeccnce cose ecse need coveeseucs 1 
Mr. Jackson..... aint Sp ipa wee te (abte te ctebase 1 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messts. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 


ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- [ 


field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 


Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, , 


Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perty, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottile, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Wash- 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and 
Woodruff. 


For Mr. Scott—Messrs. Barksdale, Barrett, Boyce, Branch, 


Burch, Burnett, Edmundson, Fouke, Houston, Jackson, 
Larrabee, Elbert 8S. Martin, Sydenham Moore, Peyton, 
William Smith, Stout, and Wright. 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Davidson, Florence, Hughes, 
Leake, Logan, MeClernand, Isaac N. Morris, Phelps, 
Houston, and Winslow. 

For Mr. Gilmer-—Messrs. Green Adains, William C. An- 


derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter | 


Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Mallory, 
Nelson, Quarles, and Stokes. 
For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Clemens, Burton Craige, Craw- 


ford, Curry, Reuben Davis, Gartrell, Hindman, Jones, Kun- | 


kel, Love, Ruffin, Scott, Simms, and Thomas. 


For Mr. Maclay—Messrs. Ashmore, Avery, Bonham, || 


Keitt, Lamar, McRac, Miles, Millson, Pryor, Reagan, ‘l'ay- 
lor, and Underwood. 

For Mr. Vance—Messrs. Bocock, Hardeman, James M. 
Leach, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, William N. H. Smith, 
and Webster. 


For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Montgomery, | 


Reynolds, Riggs, and James C. Robinson. 
For Mr. Branch—Messrs. Howard, Charles D. Martin, 
Pendleton, and Vallandigham. 
For Mr. Vallandigham—Messrs. De Jarnette and English. 
For Mr. Pendleton—Messrs. Allen and Cox. 
For Mr. Briggs—Messrs. Gilmer and Hill.- 


For Mr. Barksdale—Messrs Hamilton and John T. Harris. || 


For Mr. Stevenson—Messrs. Holman and Niblack. 
For Mr. Woodson—Mr. Thomas L. Anderson. 
For Mr. Green Adams—Mr. Boteler. 

For Mr. Riggs—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Pugh—Mr. MeQueen. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Noell. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Hardeman—Mr. Vance. 

For Mr. Maynard—Mr. Woodson. 

For Mr. Jackson—Mr. James A. Stewart. 

Mr. WINSLOW moved that the House ad- 


journ. 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


five minutes to four o’clock p. m.) the House 


adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 28, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 


ary: J. Morse. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


_ The CLERK. The question before the House 
is upon the admissibility of the resolution of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Winstow,] 
presented on Thursday last; and on that question 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morris] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. RUST. I ask the gentleman to yield to 
me for a few moments. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RUST. Mr. Clerk, five years ago I, for 


Prayer | 


| this floor. Believing, as I did, that the discussion | 
| of the question of slavery, and every question | 
| connected with or growing out of it, could be at- 
tended with no possible good to one section or 
the other of this Union; believing that, so far as 
the South was concerned, the argument had been | 
exhausted, and that her rights under the Consti- | 
| tution, with reference to it, were above and be- | 
yond debate; and feeling, sir, that the only posi- | 
| tion which, with honor, she could assume, was 


one of calm and dignified silence, with resclute 
| and effective preparation to respond to any future 
| and further aggression, not by words, not by ar- 
gument and remonstrance, but by action, and 
i| action of the most significant character, I volun- 
|| tarily pledged my word to my constituents that 
while ibesed with a seat upon this floor I would 
| never participate in any debate at all sectional in 
its character; but, owing to events which have 
recenthy transpired, and the relations of the differ- 
ent parties in this House, with reference to each 
other, and particularly the attitude which one 
member occupies toward all the rest, I feel ab- 
solved from that pledge. 
i@ Within the last few weeks, almost in view of 
this Capitol, the most atrocious crimes that have 
ever disgraced the history of our country, and 
brought discredit upon our form of Government, 
have been perpetrated, and a number of members 
upon this floor, in the absence of an explanation 
yet to be made, stand convicted, by the current 
history of the times before the country and before 
the world, of complicity in them. Yes, sir, one 
of the most extraordinary men of this age, or of 
| any age; extraordinary for the atrocity, the mul- 

titude, and magnitude of his crimes, after long 
| and deliberate preparation invaded one of the sov- 


purpose of subverting her government; fomenting 
civil and servile strife among her citizens; mur- 
dering them and robbing them and destroying 


life, which was one of the chief objects for which 


| this Union was created; a number of his acces- , 


sories before the fact are now members of this 
House, and one of them is deemed by all his Re- 
publican colleagues, and a few who are Republi- 
ean in everything but name, as a proper person 
to preside over its deliberations. 


|} method in the few remarks which I propose to 


objections they may be obnoxious to in other 


respects. 
|} There is one feature of this infamous produc- 
|| tion, (which I shall not read, or cause to be read,) 
| which has been the subject of such just and bitter 
| invective and denunciation from members on this 

side of the House, to which I wish especially to 
reply. Its author, and all those who have indorsed 
| it, orcontributed in any way to its circulation and 
|| distribution, have, by implication, cast an asper- 
sion upon the character of a large majority of the 


floor, and I desire to repel it. ‘Ifany member on 
this side of the House—and there are many more 

competent to the task than myself—has defended 
| that class of southern people to which I refer 


| and his colaborers, in their treasonable and crim- 


that the holiest and loftiest motive which could 
| impel a man wasa lust of gain—in truth, the most 
degrading and abasing—have addressed them- 
| selves to the vilestand lowest passions and instincts 
|| of one class of population in the southern States, 
! with the, to them, plausible hope that they might 
|| be made to enlist in an unnatural and unholy cru- 
\| sade against the’ peace, the lives, and fortunes of 
|| another class. 

The non-slaveholders of the southern States are 
| invited, in the name of religion and philanthropy, 
| and for the privilege of plunder and spoliation and 
|| confiscation, to engage in a war, indiscriminate 
| and pitiless, against their fellow-countrymen, 
|| their neighbors, their friends, their benefactors, 
|| oftentimes their kindred and brothers, because, 
| forsooth, they are guilty of the inexpiable crime, 
\| in the estimation of the immaculate gentlemen oa 


} groveling, sordid, and very acquisitive natures, 
1 | 





ereign States of this Confederacy for the avowed | 


that domestic tranquillity and sense of security of || 


: | 
Now, Mr. Clerk, while there may be but little 


submit, in the present temper of the House, their | 
brevity may be some atonement for whatever || 


people I have the honor to represent upon this | 


against the insulting assumptions contained in | 
| this book, it has escaped my notice. Mr. Helper 


| inal design, judging, I suppose, from their knowl- | 
| edge of themselves, from their own mercenary, | 
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| the other side of the House, with their sublimated 
| ideas of virtue and morality, of owning slaves. It 
matters not that their names are illustrious-—that 
to their ancestors we owe the beneficent Govern- 
ment under which we all might live peacefully 
and happily and prosperously together—a Wash- 
ington, sir, might be the first victim. It matters 
not that their lives have been virtuous and blame- 
less, their days employed in kind offices, and their 
fortunes distributed in alms and charities among 
the poor, the friendless, and the less favored of 
their fellow-men. It matters not what théy are, 
nor what they have done; themselves and their 
unoffending and defenseless wives and children 
are to be involved in one common ruin. Age and 
sex and condition, private worth and public ser- 
vices, and their illustrious ancestry, all appeal in 
vain. Philanthropy — public philanthropy—de- 
mands a sacrifice, and it must be made. 

No, sir, the Republican hatred, bitter, a 


, 
and implacable, demands it, and is weak, foolish, 
and insolent enough to seek abettors in its fiendish 
designs among the non-slaveholding people of the 
southern States. In their name I repel the insult- 
ing and dishonoring presumption, That class of 
people whom f have the honor to represent on 
this floor are as honorable and just, as brave, 
as manly, as true and loyal to the institutions of 
their country asthe opulent proprietor of his broad 
acres and his hundred slaves. The men with whom 
I would repe! Mr. Sewarp and all the followers 
that he could array under his treasonable and in- 
cendiary banner—or rather his lieutenants and 
subalterns, his Browns, his Cooks, and Coppies, 
for he has too much of that better part of valor to 
share himself the dangers into which he thrusts 
braver and better men—are those who are guilt- 
less of the unpardonable sin (in Republican eyes) 
of owning slaves. Sir, my constituents of that 
class are not poor. The man who to-day earns 
bread for himself and family by his brow‘’s mois- 
| ture—as God ordained he should—by ordinary 
industry and frugality, will in a few years be him- 
self the owner of slaves, proud and independent 
as the lordliest Republican snob in all the domniiite 
of freedom, as you are pleased to term them, who, 
while he bemoans the fate of the poor negroes at 
the South, has men and women of his own race 
| and color, physically, mentally, and morally his 
| equals, often his superiors, wearing his livery— 
the badges of their servitude—and performing for 
for him the most degrading offices, and receiving 
for compensation less than ae humane master in 
the South bestows upon his slave, has not mone 
| enough, successful as he may have been in howe: 
| ing up his too often ill-gotten gains, to hire the 
| meekest, poorest, humblest one among them to 
do for him a menial service. An offer so to em- 
ploy him would be spurned with scorn, if not 
repelled with insult and violence. 

Then, fellow-workers and co-philanthropists 
of Mr. Helper, do not, when you again marsha! 
your forces fora practical illustration of your po- 
litical theories and principles, expect to find allies 
and auxiliaries among the non-slaveholding peo- 
ple of the southern States. 

No, sir; in the language of a gentleman now on 
this floor, [Mr. Conwin,] the sponsor of the Re- 
publican candidate for Speaker, whose speeches 
during the last war in which our country was 
engaged were so patriotic, breathed so much of 
loyalty and devotion to his own country as to se- 
cure for them a reproduction in the journals pub- 
lished in the country of the enemy, and tended, 
as was believed at the time, greatly to protract 
that struggle, ‘* they will welcome him with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves.’’ The gentleman who 
nominated My. Suerman, and a number of those 
who have voted for him, have professed upon this 
floor conservative and national sentiments. The 
gentleman will pardon the Democratic side of this 
| House when they ask them for some evidence of 
| their sincerity For more than three weeks they 
have endeavored to force upon this House as its 
| Presiding Officer a man whose name is associated 
| with that of a wretch whose baseness and whose 

wickedness no language is adequate to describe, 
in addressing to the dete and a portion of the 
white people of the southern States a treasona- 
| ble and incendiary production, of which nothing 
| 
| 
it 


worse can be said than that the offspring is in 
every way worthy of its parent. The gentleman 


from Ohio has made no disclaimer of the infamous 
sentiments, opinions, and purposes of that book, 
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or of the still more infamous means by which they 
are to be propagated and put into practical oper- 
ation. Nor has he uttered any denunciation of those 
who by fraudand misrepres* ntation—if fraud and 
misrepresentation were employed—procured his 
indorsement and recommendation, at all satisfac- 
tory to myself or to those who act with me upon 
this side of the House. 

His whole political antecedents are in perfect 
conformity to this crowning act of uncalculating 
partisan zeal. ‘To what does he owe the distinc- 
tion he now enjoys? Why is he, rather than the 
gentleman who nominated and who supports him, 
coming from the same State, certainly his equal in 
ability, with more, far more, of parliamentary ex- 
perience, with more reputation, with a longer and 
more varied public service, deemed worthy of the 
third office in rank and dignity and influence in the 
country? Why, but because his colleague [Mr. 
Corwin] is supposed to preserve some faint sem- 
blance of nationality, to harbor in his bosom some 





expiring sparks of patriotism and conservatism | 


feeble to relume, but not yet quite extinguished. 
Why, but because a former position hascompelled 
him to uphold the constitutionality of the fugitive 
slave law, and yield a réluctant consent to its en- 


forcement in the State which he in part represents | 


on this floor. Why, sir, but because a more amia- 
ble nature, perhaps, has betrayed him on a few oc- 
casions In his life into an expression of toleration 


and sympathy for the people and institutions of 


the South; while the gentleman who is the can- 
didate of the Republican party for Speaker has 
never uttered a word or cast a vote to mar the 
symmetry of his politicalrecord. His whole po- 
litical career isa beautiful harmony. He has been 
uniformly, persistently, conspicuously, intensely 
sectional. No man on this floor, no man off it, 
has been more intolerant towards the South, her 
people, and her institutions, than the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman.} He is now reaping 
the reward of his hostility to all of them. He 
owes his present prominence, less to his ability, 
less to accomplishments asa politician anda states- 
man, than to the promptand ready support which 
he hasinvariably yielded to the most revolutionary 
measures ofan unscrupulousand aggressive party. 


His religion and his politics have been warfare | 


upon the South, and opposition, right or wrong, 


to the men and measures of the only national con- | 


servative party in the couiitry. The gentleman 
invited us to scrutinize his record. I have done 


so.- I witnessed the making of a portion of it, | 


and am sure that no man now upon this floor, 
none who has ever been honored with a seat here, 
can exhibit a worse. 

I recollect the bearing of the gentleman in the 
struggle like the present which took placc four 
yearsago. I remember, too, the official action of 
the géntlemanas chairman ofthe celebrated Kansas 
investigating committee. Nor have I forgotten the 
course pursued by the gentleman upon the Army 
appropriation bill in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 

he Constitution itself has been no impediment 
to him in the pursuit of a party triumph. In the 


blindness and fury of his partisan zeal he has | 


> > @ ° eee 

been ignorant of its most obvious provisions or 
7 

forgetful of the oath he has taken to observe them. 

I can show, by a reference to the gentleman’s 


record, to which he invites our attention, that it | 


justifies this criticism. What would be the char- 
acter of the gentleman’s record if he allowed him- 
self to be interrogated, when he is rash enough 
to point to such a record? But the gentleman 


folds his arms and says he will not be infbrrogated. | 


I appreciate the delicacy of his position. 
are thousands of his party throughout the Union 


who would, at this particular juncture, be very | 


much embarrassed, to say the least, if compelled 
to answer interrogatories, 
tleman’s feelings,and propound no more questions 
to him. 

The Speaker of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
to whose clection the present candidate of the Re- 

ublican party contributed as much as any mem- 

er of that Congress, did not know, upon being 
interrogated, which of the two races, the biack or 
the white, was the superior. That race which 
absorbed the other was the superior one, and that 


There 


Let us spare the gen- | 


was a problem which time alone could solve. The | 


absorbing process is, I suppose, a slow one, and 
we cami aoe to await that solution before we 
could get an answer from the present candidate 
of the Republicans for Speaker upon that point. 


| organize 


' sonal hatreds and all gels 








But, while the gentleman refused to be interro- | 


gated, and referred us to his record, he deigned to 
tell us that he had been unifomly kind and cour- 
teous in his intercourse with the members of the 
House. Well, sir, in these times that is a great | 
deal. How unreasonable are southern gentlemen 
who are not ready on bended knee to thank the | 
bland, gentle, urbane candidate of the Republican | 
party for this signal condescension, or this sub- | 
lime generosity. Truly, 
** He’s as mild a mannered man as ever scuttled ship or cut 
a throat.”’ | 
While our constituents (say Republican gentle- 
men) at our instigation are laying waste and des- | 
olating your homes and murdering your families, 
inciting servile war among your slaves, allow us 
in a quiet, decent, orderly manner—such is their 
language—to organize the House by electing one | 
of our number to preside over your deliberations; 
and when we have got possession of this branch 
of the Government,-by which we will be enabled | 
more effectually to carry out our hostile designs 
against you, we will be ** kindand courteous inour | 
intercourse with you.”’ 
proposition. Laccept your courtesy upon no such | 


| 
terms. Rather lavish upon me your taunts ande| 
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| 
| 
| 
j 


| 


scoffs and jeers—heap. upon me contumcely and || 


insult—I will bear it all, if bear it I must, with || 


all the philosophy I can summon to my aid, or 
repel it, if repel 1 may, with whatever of strength | 
and courage God and nature have endowed me | 


} 
} 
} 


with; but do not, we beg, we implore you in the || 


name of justice, of humanity, and of common | 
manhood, send to our homes and our hearthstones 
the knife of the assassin and the torch of the in- 
cendiary. 

Mr. Clerk, in the present state of the public 
mind at the South, irritated and exasperated al- 
most to frenzy by recent and still occurring out- 
rages, can the people of that section regard the 
election of Mr. Suerman, with his hostile senti- 
ments, his offensive associations and antecedents, 
to preside over the deliberations of this House, as 
less than the last drop in the cup already full of | 
wrong and insult and outrage, which they have | 
suffered at the hands of the Black Republican | 
party of this country? In view of the extraordi- 


' 

i 
nary circumstances that have preceded and that || 

| 


now prolong this election, itis a gross prostitution 
of the terms * national ’’ and ‘‘ conservative ’’ to 
apply them to any man who insists on placing | 
the gentleman from Ohio in that chair. 

But, Mr. Clerk, it is necessary that we shall | 
The question is, will the conservative | 
clements in this body unite in constituting a ma- 
jority? Lam satisfied, from the developments of 
the past t!) ee weeks, that they will. Three wee... | 
of fruitless ballotings have failed to convince t 
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of the States, I am willing to allow the same lib- 
erty to all my colleagues upon this floor. I may 
not agree with a single member of this House 
upon some of the minor questions which hav: 
divided even the Democratic party; but, upon th: 
great and paramount one, of the necessity of th 
defeat and overthrow of the treasonable, incen- 
gary, and revolutionary Black Republican party, 
of which the gentleman from Ohio is a leader and 
exponent in this House, to the repose of the coun- 
try and the perpetuity of the Union itself, I am 
satisfied that I concur with a majority of them. 

Mr. DUNN. [call the gentleman to order. The 
gentleman violates all propriety in applying the 
term ** treasonable”’ to the party of which I ama 
member. 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman must reduce his 
point of order to writing. 

Mr. DUNN. We have listened to this kind of 
thing long enough. 

Mr. RUST. I have said nothing that I do not 
believe to be true, and will not retract it. Iwas 


| not here to vote upon the admission of Kansas 
I, for one, decline such a |! 


into the Union under the Lecompton constitution ; 
but I am free to avow that, had I been, I would 
have voted for it, if atall, with extreme reluctance, 
and less in obedience to the dictates of my own 
judgment than from deference to the perhaps more 
enlightened opinions of a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives from my section of the Union. et, 
sir, [ have voted with pleasure for a prominent 
supporter of that measure, and am ready to vote 
with equal pleasure for cither one of a number of 


| gentlemen who were as prominent in their oppo- 
| sition to it. 


gentleman from Ohio that he is not the choice of || 


this House for its Presiding Officer; but I am sat- 
isfied that three months, yea, three years, will 


| 
not bring a majority to his support. } 


The character and dignity of this House, the | 
necessities of the Government, and the interests | 
of tue whole country, demand an organization— | 


an organization effected, tod, by the conservative || 


members of this body, in opposition to the enemies | 
of the Union and the Constitution. 


« *Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” } 


How, sir, is it to be accomplished? I feel, sir, | 
that any one who can extricate us from the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments in which we are now 
involved will deserve,as he will receive, the thanks 
of the whole country. Let us, then, address our- 
selves to the task in a spirit of concession, con- 
ciliation, and self-sacrificing patriotism. Let us 
diseard from our minds and our hearts, so far as | 
the infirmities of our natures will allow, all per- 
animosities. These 
are, after all, poor and paltry sacrifices to offer 
upon the altar of our country. : 

I, sir, claiming no more patriotism than a ma- 
jority of the members upon this floor, am ready 
to make them. I acknowledge no other obhga- 
tions, no other restraints than my oath to pangert 
the Constitution, and an honest regard for the best 
interests of my country impose upon me, I con- 
temn and despise and defy every trammel, every 
shackle, that would exact from me a sacrifice of 
my country’s welfare to the success of a party, | 


|| Claiming perfect independence of thought and 


speech and action, always in subordination to the i! 


| Ww 


Federal Constitution and the rights and equality 


‘| nite or authoritative basis. 


I have always and everywhere advocated free- 
dom of religion, and the privilege, to the victims 
of oppression in the Old World, of immigation to 
our eae and participation in all the political 
blessings which we enjoy. Yet I am willing to 
vote for a number of gentlemen belonging to that 

arty whose cardinal principles and measures are 
Dostshity to the Catholic church, and warfare upon 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of our for- 
elgn-born citizens, ° 

Mine, sir, in the impending contest, is a plat- 
form upon which every patriot, every friend of 
the Union, every upholder of the Constitution, 
and every respecter of the rights of all the States, 
can stand with me, without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, of consistency, or self-respect. 

I recognize no enemies upon this floor but the 
revilers and violators of the constitutional laws of 
the land, and shall look for no antagonists, and 
seck for no causes of strifc and dissension and con- 
troversy elsewhere. 

I selene a few days ago that I was willing, in 
order to organize this House, to vote for any of 
a hundred gentlemen on this floor to preside over 
its deliberations, and I repeat the declaration to- 
duy. All that 1 demand is, that the gentleman 
shall be free from a suspicion of sedition, treason, 
and incendiarism—of hostility to the constitu- 
tional rights of any State and section, and of sym- 
pathy with those who have been guilty of these 
and still greater crimes. When the gentleman 
from Maryland was endeavoring to fasten upon 
the Democratic members of this House the re- 
sponsibility of a failure to organize, without con- 
sultation with one of my colleagues, I submitted 
a ae eminently just and fair and liberal, 

rich seemed to be received with universal favor 
upon this side of the House; that proposition was 
subsequently renewed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Kerrt,}] to whom, by the 
way, the papers have attributed it, in the face of 
his statement at the conclusion of his remarks 
that it was simply a renewal of my own. I again 
submit it with the conviction and earnest belief 
that, if acceded to by the American party, it will 
lead to a speedy organization of the House. That 
proposition was that the conservative members 
outside of the Democratic organization should se- 
lect some member of that organization and unite 
with us in electing him; or that we will select one 
of their number and unite with them in electing 
him. All that we claim is the poor privilege of 
a choice of evils, and this we are willing to con- 
cede to you. Which proposition do you accept? 

Mr. HILL. 1 want to be set right. So far as 
I am concerned, I have not been approached by 
any authorized body of gentlemen to unite in the 
selection of a Speaker of the House on any defi- 
I did understand the 
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gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Kerrr] to || cerned, I cannot do it, and answer to my con- 





say, the other day t 
Mr. RUST. I made the proposition first, and 
it met with universal favor on our side. 


j 
i 
i 

‘ 


Mr. HILL. I heard it from the gentleman from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrt,] and he made the | 


impression upon me and upon others—not dgign- 
edly,as I have heard him say—that the thirty gen- 
tlemen he spoke of as composing the American 
yarty comprised also a certain class of gentlemen 
Caen anti-Lecomptop Democrats. He spoke 
of the thirty minority. Now, sir, I have no right 
to speak for anybody. 
been here ever spoken for anybody except my- 
self. But 1 believe, and I have come pretty well 
to understand—I say it with deference—that there 
is no gentleman on the Democratic side of the 


I have not since I have || 


House who can speak for the entire Democratic | 


ney in the House. 

Mr. COX. Let me say a word. 
Mr. RUST. I[ cannot yield further. 
Mr. COX. I simply 


desire to say that, if I || 


understand the proposition of the gentleman from | 


Arkansas, I am one of those men who are not 
negotiable for any such purpose. 


r. HINDMAN. Iask my colleague to allow | 


me to say that I occupy the same attitude pre- 
cisely as my friend from Ohio. I am not trans- 


ferable even by my Democratic colleagues on this | 


floor, without my own full consent and approba- 
tion—not without an express approval om my 


part of the individual who may be selected. 1 | 


repeat that I am nat to be transferred by my Dem- || 


ocratic associates on this floor, to the ae of 
any gentleman whatever, except I myself have a 


as my Own vote is concerned. 
Mr. HILL. 
the whole House could not transfer me. 
Mr.HINDMAN. The gentleman from Geor- 
Fe will allow me a moment. I mean to say this: 
will only be a party to the proposition of my 
colleague with this understanding. Itis not for 
the body of the Democratic party to say for what 
individual I, being a Democrat, shall vote. I will 


| 


I will say to the gentleman that | 


be left free to judge for myself in all such matters. | 
Whenever the name of an Opposition member | 


is presented, whether he be Know Nothing or 
anti-Lecompton Democrat, I will determine, upon 
my own exclusive authority, whether | will vote 
for him or not. [| will not defer my own judg- 


ment, under such circumstances, to that of any | 


number of Democrats in this House. 
Mr. NOELL. I wish to say just this, in reply 


to the gentleman from Arkansas, that I have such || 


an abiding confidence in the majority of the Dem- | 


ocratic party, with which I act, that I am per- 


fectly willing to leave it to their determination to | 


designate for whom I shall vote in this contin- 
gency for the organization of the House And I 
will say further, that I have such perfect confi- 
dence in every member of the Democratic organi- 
zation in this House, now associated with me, 
that I am willing, at any moment, to vote for any 


one of them who may be selected by the other 
side. 


Mr. COX. 
tleman—— 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 


I will remark, in reply to the gen- 


I yielded to the |! 


gentleman from Arkansas, (Mr. Rust,] to make | 


a proposition which might result in a ballot for 
Speaker, but I expressly stated to the gentleman 
from Arkansas that I would not yield for the pur- 
pose of going into a general discussion. 

Mr. RUST. Very well, I will not now under- 


take to reply to my colleague, or the gentleman 
from Georgia. 


Mr. CO 


& moment? 


Mr. RUST. I cannot. I hold the floor by the | 


ay: of the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. COX. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
allow me to say a single word ? 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Oh, yes; go on 
Mr.COX. I wish to makea brief explanation 
of the remark I made a minute ago in reply to the 
gentieman from Arkansas. 
the right of any one to transfer my vote for any 


Will the gentleman yield to me for | 


I do not recognize | 


man for Speaker who does not belong to my own | 


party organization. I will vote for any anti-Le- 
compton Democrat who may be selected, because 
I believe there isa close affinity between his senti- 


mentsandmyown. But so far as voting for any | 


South American or southern Oppositionist is con- 


| 
| 


| sclence 
| this 
Mr. RUST. I cannot yield the floor for the 

' gentleman to make a speech. 
Mr. COX. One word more. I say I will fot 
vote for amember of that party, not only because 
their doctrines are diametrically opposed to the 


or to my constituents. 








doctrines of the Democratic party, as laid down | 


in the Cincinnati platform, upon the slavery gues- 


tion, but because they are opposed to certain rights | 


of civil and religious liberty. 1 could not answer 
to my constituents if 1 were to give aid and com- 
fort to any such organization. 


Mr. HILL. 


| man from Ohio that I myself, though professing 


to have a moderately good conscience, should not 


feel so shocked that I should want to go out of the 
Union, even if an anu-Lecompton-English-bill 


Democrat [laughter] should be chosen Speaker of 


this House. . 

Mr. RUST. I do not like to interrupt the gen- 
tleman; but I really hope he will not trespass upon 
my good nature. 


Mr. HILL. Oh, I will not go on very far. 


I will say in reply to the gentle- | 


Mr. RUST. Butthere is such an indefinite idea 


| here as to what is going far, that I scarcely know | 


how to understand the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Well, 1 will bring the matter right 
down to a definite point. [ was going on to say 
that, regretting very much the insuperable objec- 
tions of the gentleman from Ohio to the election of 
any member of the American party, and his de- 
termination not to give aid and comfort to that 


|| party, I say that | think myself and my associ- 
controlling voice in his selection, so far at least | 


ates can manage to get along without him; but, 
| whether we do or not, it will come to this com- 
plexion at last, as I said the other day, that you 
cannot make a Speaker by propositions made upon 
this floor. This is not the time nor the place to 
arrange matters so as to produce such a result. 
It cannot be done here. You must do it by other 
means and other appliances; you will have to ap- 


ply, perchance, some means that may reach even | 


the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr.Cox,} and induce 

him to come in and assist in the organization. I 

shall not insist that he shall be brought up to the 
| rack and made to vote for a Know Nothing. 


Mr. COK. What does the gentleman refer to, | 


when he speaks of means of reaching certain mem- | 


bers of this House ? 

Mr. HILL. I mean persuasion; persuasion, 
sir. nt) 

Mr. COX. Moral suasion, I suppose. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly; moral suasion. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I would have responded 
to the proposition of the gentleman from Arkansas 
at the time it was made the other day, if | had un- 
derstood him to make his proposition by author- 
ity; but it was not so made, as the gentleman has 
since stated. But I say to that gentleman, that, 
as far as I am concerned, I am willing, and have 


been from the first day of the session, to organize | 
this House upon a conservative basis; and I say 


to him now, and to every member of the House, 
that I am willing to vote for any conservative man 
in opposition to the Republican et 
to what party he belongs, for, I think, in a time 
like this, we are called upon to rise above party 
for the good of the country. [Applause in the 
galleries.} I do not speak for anybody but my- 
self; and, sir, for one, I am willing to unite with 


I care not | 


any party that will place us in the way of elect- | 


ing a conservati 
House. 

Mr. HILL. One word to my friend. Will you 
vote for any gentleman who feels that you are un- 
worthy of his support ? 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I do not believe that such 
a man is conservative. [(Laughter.} 

Mr. RUST. There are, I know, Mr. Clerk,a 
number of gentlemen in this House like my col- 
league, [Mr. Hixpman,] and the gentieman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Cox,] who are unwilling to make any 
concession, in reference to the election ofa Speaker, 
as suggested; whilst in a minority, as they are— 


man to the Speakership of this | 


not in a position to dictate terms to this House, | 


| or even to the party of which they are members— 


yet they are unwilling to go into a common cau- | 


cus with the members of their own party, who 
certainly are as patriotic, as loya! to that party, as 
themselves. This House never can be organized 
unless there is concession. There must be con- 


| cession. I have submitted my proposition, and I || 
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ait 


hope that the conservative members of this House 


My reason is * will take it into consideration, and that they will 


come here in the morning in a better frame of 
mind, 

My colleague talks of being transferred; of any- 
body's transferring him—I never contemplated 
any such thing. I suppose my colleague would 
go into a convention composed of his e uals, and 
let the majority there determine what should be 
done. ' ; 

Mr. COX. Let me say a word. My friend 
from Arkansas seemed to tender the support of 
his party to one of the southern American party 
for Speaker. 

Mr. RUST. I have said, time and again, that 
there are a number of members of the American 
party upon this floor for either of whom I will 
gladly vote. 

Mr. COX. Not only for myself, but for a large 
number of Democrats, I say, that we look upon 
the Opposition of this House, not so much as the 


| Opposition to the Republican party, but as the 


|| in reference to the Kansas-Nebraska act. 


Opposition to the Democratic party. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman will pardon me 
if I decline further interruption. He stated his 
view of the parties here in his speech the other 
day. 

Mr. COX. Not upon this subject. Sir, you 
in the South find your opposition in the South 
Americans. They oppose you there. We in the 
North find our opposition among the Republicans. 
The Opposition, the Republicans, and the Ameri- 
cans, come to this House—they take their seats 
together—they have a common unity, a common 
vinculum binding them together—they fight the 
Democratic party together. They are opposed, 
not so much the one to the other as io the Dem- 
ocratic party. And, sir, I look upon that Dem- 
ocratic party as the only bond, under God and 
the Constitution, to bind this Union together, 
{Laughter from the Republican benches.] AndI 
would, therefore, vote consistently all the time for 
a Democrat for Speaker. 

Mr. RUST. You could never elect one, then, 

Mr. COX. If there is to be an organization, let 
the Republican party, if it can do it, make the 
Speaker, and take the organization. If they have 
power to carry on the business of this Flouse, let 
them try it, and we will meet them in 1860 with 
their record, made here this winter, before the 
people of the country. 1 will not help them to 
the organization. On the united Opposition rests 
the responsibility of disorganization. 

Mr. HINDMAN. My colleague presupposes 
that I willdo what has been the habit of my past 
life, and that is, go into a caucus with my fellow 
Democrats and abide by their action. 1 will, sir, 
but with this express reservation, which applies 
to the action of every Democrat whenever a con- 
vention of the party is held, that whenever the 
Democracy ta as, in my judgment, Demo- 
crats ought to act, whenever they will conform to 
the established usages of the Democratic party in 
nominating one who approves the Danes and 
who abides by Democratic usages, then I will be 
found adhering unflinchingly to that nominee, 


, under all circumstances and against every oppo- 


sition. But I say distinctly that I will not be 
transferred by the voice of the Democratic majority 
on this floor, or by any other power under heaven, 
in any case whatever, to the support of aman who 
does not indorse and approve Democratic prin- 
ciplesand usages. There is but one state of facts 
that ean be supposed, under which I will vote for 
a member of the so-called southern Opposition, 
or,as I term it, the Know Nothing party, and that 
is,in the eventa choice is forced upon me between 
a Black Republican and a Know Nothing; then, 
as a choice of evils, reluctantly, and under the 
pressure of circumstances, I will be constrained, 
perhaps, to vote for the Know Nothing. But I 
repeat that [will give him my vote reluctantly. 

I may say that | know, so far as my observa- 
tionin my own State goes, that aid and comfort— 
not by design, but in fact—has been given to the 
Black Republican movement by the unfortunate 
attitude which the southern Opposition assume 
Whilst 
that act has been denounced in the North as a 
breach of faith, it was also execrated asa breach 
of faith in the South; and, sir, it was because of 


that position of the southern Know Nothings Uiat, 


in my judgment, the Black Republicans were sum- 
ulated to the excesses of their after course. 
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cannot consistently, therefore, vote for any man 
of a patty whose action has resulted thus. I will 
not do it, except in the case which I have stated. 

Mr. RUST. } 
to the harmonious Democracy of our State of 
Arkansas, [{laughter;] and, sir, we will not get 
into any controversy upon this floor. Each of us 
is responsible for his own course, and I suppose 
that each is ready to assume the proper responsi- 
bility for his action here. I have submitted my 


roposition for the organization of the House. 
Ret it be judged by its meritsand the object sought | 


to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. Clerk, | may not again secure the floor 
during this discussion; and, if there be no objec- 
tion, | will make a few remarks upon general 
topics which have been introduced during this dis- 
cussion. Gentlemen from the North have endeav- 
ored to justify northern aggression upon southern 
rights by charging the South with a design to 
reopen the African slave trade. When that charge 
was made, a few days ago, I sought the floor at 
the time, in order to make a reply in behalf of the 
constituency I represent. Perhaps, sir, I repre- 


sent a larger number of slaveholders than any || 


other member upon this floor. I have enjoyed 
tolerably good opportunities for informing myself, 
and [ declare here that I do not believe, in any 
State, district, or county, south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, a respectable minority—respectable in 
number—can be found in favor of the reopening 
of the forcign slave trade. I do not believe that 
any considerable number of southern citizens 
would violate the law against that traffic, or vote 
in favor of itsrepeal. For myself, if that law did 
not exist, I will say that I would strive for the 
floor, the first day after the organization of this 


House, in order to propose a measure denouncing | 


that traffic as piracy, and imposing the severest 
penalties upon it. 

And, sir, so far as the expeditions gotten up in 
the city of New York, upon free soil and not in 
the South, and which are sustained by northern 
capital, against Nicaragua and the other Central 
American States, are concerned, I tell this House 
that I denounced those expeditions in my canvass 
previous to the election in my district. Yet l was 
returned here by ten thousand majority. I think 
that the only mistake made by Commodore Pauld- 
ing was, that after catching, William Walker, he 
did not string him up at the yard-arm of his vessel. 
I denounced him as a pirate and a bandit, as fit a 
subject for the hand of the public executioner as 
any pirate that ever walked « quarter deck. 

Mr. GARNETT. In illustration of the man- 
ner in which propositions like that of my friend 
from Arkansas are regarded by the people of Vir- 
ginia, and, as I believe, by the people of the en- 
tire South, I desire to have read resolutions which 
I have just received from Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, which wére presented by a member of the 
southern Opposition, seconded by a leading mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, and unanimously 
passed by both branches of the Virginia General 
Assembly. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

« Resolved, That we wish to assure the Representatives of 
this State in Congress, in the difficult circumstances in 
which they are placed, of the warm sympathy of this Gen- 
eral Assembly in the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and of our cordial support of every yee measure they 
nay adopt to protect the just rights of this State and of the 
South, the integrity of the Union and the authority of the 
Constitution. 

“ Resolved, That we recommend, in view of the public 
dangor, the union of all the elements of opposition to Black 
Republicanism, and its candidate for Speaker, on any terms 
consistent with fairness and honor, whensoever by such 
union its defeat can be accomplished and the organization 
of the House effected. 

* Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward to 
our Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolu- 
tiens.”’ 

Mr. GARNETT. I wish to repeat that those 
resolutions were introduced into the Legislature 
by Wyndham Robertson, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and now one of the leading mem- 
bers of the southern Opposition in the Legislature, 
and they were passed unanimously by the House 
of Delegates and the Senate. 

Mr. RUST. I listened with regret, a few days 
ago, to the remarks submitted by the gentleman 
from Mississippi — Stvcieron] with reference 
to what is called the territorial question, and I be- 
lieve a large majority of the members upon this 
side of the House participated in that feeling. 
This, sir, is no time for members of the same 


My colleague and myself belong | 





| 


, and ar issues. 


| stating, without os ee by argument, my own 
| views upon the sub 


political organization, devoted to the same objects, 


| different States of this Confederacy, or alienation 
| and estrangement between members of the same 





| 





professing the same national and conservative sen- 
timents upon the paramount question of the day, 
to quarrel among themselves upon unpractical || 
I have for a long time || 
bélievéd that the great Democratic party of this || 
Union must degenerate into one as purely sec- | 
tional as that of which the gentleman from Ohio, 
upon the other side [Mr. Suerman] is the leader 
upon this floor, if we refuse to affiliate with those 
gentlemen from the free States of the Union who 
maintain the doctrine of popular sovereignty. I 
a ree this subject with diffidence. 

shall not collate the arguments which have | 
been advanced wpon the one side or the other of 
this question; but content myself with simply 


ject, for which noone is re- 
sponsible but myself. Itis not, in my judgment, of 
sufficient moment to produce discord among the 





| political party, whether the people ofa Territory, || 
in Legislature assembled, shall determine or not | upon the earth. 
| 


that slavery is adapted tq their wants, most con- 


|| ducive to their welfare, not congenial to their taste 


| people, assembled at the same tivse, in another 
| capacity, shall determine the sz:ne thing. The 
| only difficulty to overcome is toagree upon a time 


| when they shall exercise that right. 


No states- 


| man would contend that six out of eleven of Amer- 


ican citizens who had first settled upon one of the 


| Territeries of the United States should determine 


| and feelings and prejudices, or wheth<r the same 


the character of its institutions and deny the right 
of immigration within its limits to any other cit- 
izen with any property he might bring with him, 
recognized as such by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 

It seems to me that all might consent that this 
right should be held in abeyance until the popu- 
lation of the Territory should be sufficient to en- 
title it, under the then existing ratio of represent- 
ation, to a member upon this floor; and then, sir, 
whether in convention or through their represent- 
atives assembled, allow the people to exercise all 
the rights of sovereignty which are enjoyed b 
the several States of the Union. Ali the Federal 
laws and State laws that can be enacted will never 
establish an institution among a people repugnant 
to their moral and religious sense, and opposed 
to their ideas of social and political expediency. 


oppressive laws bearing upon unwilling and re- 
bellious subjects at the point of the bayonet; but 
here, sir, where ‘our whole theory and form of 
government is predicated upon the popular will, 


| and no law can ever be executed which is not 
| born of the wishes and interests of the public sen- 





timent of the people over whom it is intended to 
extend, and upon whom it is intended to operate, 


| a law, arbitrarily passed in contempt of the will 


of the people affected by it, will always be a dead 


letter wpon the statute-book; and only tend to 


The despotisms of Europe may force odious and 


weaken the force of all laws and impair the gen- 
eral respect for those which are most wise and 
salutary. I hope I shall never witness the enact- 
ment of such a law, and would gladly see every 
one now in existence stricken from our statute- 
books. A law by this Congress, by the Terri- 
tories of Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico, by all the States of this Confederacy, in favor 
of slavery in those Territories, would come in 
conflict with laws older and more potent than all 
of them, and be vain and futile. 

Sir, no man can doubt my loyalty to the South; 
no man can call in question my fidelity to the in- 
stitutions in the maint of which I was born and 
reared, have thus far lived, and hope to die; and I 
declare here to-day, in the presence of this House 
and the country, that if, by an effort of my will, | 
by simply responding ‘ay’? when my name was 
called at that desk, | could bring one of those 
Territories as a slave State into the Union, I would 
not do it. 

I have already declared my utter abhorrence of 
the reopening of the African slave trade, and am 
satisfied that for a longer period than we of this 
generation are expected to provide, we have ample 
territory to occupy all the slave labor, with its 
natural increase, now upon this continent. Ark- 
ansas, sir, the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent, can herself supply more land of 
inexhaustible fertility than ean be fully developed 
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and cultivated by all the labor of that character 
now devoted to agriculture within the present 
slave States of this Union. Arkansas, sir, can, 
with the requisite labor, supply the present de- 
mand of the whole world for cotton. 

Slavery is not, and has never been, a question 
of re¥jgion or morality. It was declared by Mr. 








| Webster in his time to be, but is not now, a ques- 
_ tion of political power. 


But, sir, it is a question 
of interest, of dollars and cents, of social and po- 
litical economy. Slavery will always go where 


| itis most profitable, and where most profitable 


it is most secure. 
Sir, if the slaves upon this continent must be 


| migratory,do not drive them into the cold and in- 
_ hospitable regions of the Northwest, where they 
| must surely and rapidly languish and die, but send 
| them to the genial climes and fruitful valleys of 


the Southwest, where they will live and grow and 
multiply and flourish, and be more productive 


_ than upon any other part of the globe, and where 


the institution itself, I verily believe, will survive 


al] the constitutions and governments now known 


No gentleman from my section of the Union 
may agree with me; but, from an honest and pro- 
‘found conviction of what the true policy of my 


| constituents demand, I declare that I do not de- 
| Sire to see slavery extend northward beyond the 


I would rather 
| strengthen, fortify, and intensify it where it exists 
| than todiffuse it over regions where causes beyond 
| the power and genius of man to control, and im- 
| mutable and infallible as God’s laws must speed- 
ily extinguish it. If ‘through far ages” I could 
look intothe abyssof the future and see a crowded, 
redundant, a unproductive slave population, 
where the institution now exists, I would say to 
it, go beyond the Rio Grande and along the ex. 
ican Gulf. There is a country whose development 
| the interests of humanity everywhere impera- 
tively demand. It can only be accomplished by 
| slave labor. Soil, climate, products, and God’s 
will, invite you: When once planted there, and 
protected and defended by nature’s laws, as you 
| will be, the laws of man will never uproot you. 
Mr. Clerk, in the course of this debate, contin- 
| gencies have been anticipated which I trust may 
| never occur; and gentlemen upon this floor have 
announced the purposes of imedane, and the 
| States which they represent, when they shall have 
happened. ; 

he people whom I represent, and whose sen- 
timents upon this question I believe I faithfully 
reflect, are eminently a national, conservative, 
| Union-loving people. ‘Their love is not a roman- 
| tic, sentimental, unreasoning passign. 
| We do not, like the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Nexson,] love the Union because ofits ‘‘ lofty 
| mountains, its great rivers, its immense lakes, its 
smiling valleys, its murmuring brooks, its broad 
prairies, and mighty cataracts.’’ No, sir. Ours 
1s a sober, rational, calculating, and interested at- 
tachment. We love the Union because, through 
| its Government, it ‘‘ establishes justice, insures 
| domestic tranquillity, provides for the common 
defense, promotes the general welfare, and secures 
the blessings of libérty to ourselves and eur pos- 
terity;’’ and so long as it faithfully and impar- 
| tially performs these duties, and accomplishes 
| these beneficent objects, in imitation of our fathers 
| when they declared their independence of the 
| British Crown, we will ‘ pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor’’ to uphold and 
| defend 1t. 

But, sir, when it is perverted and prostituted 
into an instrument of wrong, injustice, insult, and 
oppression, to the people of the slave States, or 
| of any other of the States of this Union, we will 
oppose and resist it, though it should be rent into 
£s many fragments as there are States compos- 
ing it. 

n the event of Mr. Sewarp’s election to the 
Presidency in 1860, Arkansas will assume that 
modest, reserved, unobtrusive attitude which her 
geographical position, being remote from the prob- 
able scene of conflict, her youth asa sovereignty, 
her comparatively limited resources, her want of 
political prestige, render becoming in her. But, 
if her elder sisters of this Confederacy—if Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
shall determine that forbearance and submission 
are no longer compatible with her safety, her in- 
terests, or her honor, she will link her fortunes 


thirty-sixth parallel of latitude. 











